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PREPACE 


Tue origin of this volume is quite simple. 
Requests have reached me from widely different 
quarters for a collected record of some of the 
words spoken at our special Services on anni- 
versary days during the five years’ experience, 
unique in human history, which we have lived 
to share. We met in vicissitudes of eager 
strain and effort, of anxiety and hope, of sharp 
sorrow and thankful pride, to say our prayers 
together, and to attune our thoughts, if it might 
be, to the greatness of the hour. Any interest 
attaching to the simple addresses given depends 
upon their being a truthful record of what was 
said on days fraught with sacred recollections. 
I have accordingly made no effort to re-edit 
them, or to remove an occasional repetition of 
thought or language used in different places at 
considerable intervals of time. The addresses 
belong, as the title which I have chosen in- 
dicates, to a Nation’s testing-time, when facts 
were of more value than many words. What 
will endure is the lesson of those facts, and of 
that lesson the spoken words in their very 
simplicity may perhaps usefully remind us. 


Kiss; 


LAMBETH, /Vovember 1919. 
Vv 
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EE EVE OF A GREAT WAR? 


After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in 
heaven.—St. MATT, vi. 9. ‘ 


THERE must belong to many who are within 
these storied walls to-day a well-proven experi- 
ence: experience of the indefinable power and 
sense of elevation which comes upon us when 
we are in the presence of something simply, 
overwhelmingly great. Sometimes it is a thing 
of peace and beauty: a valley in the higher 
Alps with snow-peaks near and far: the calm 
of a landless sea stretching all around to the 
horizon: /a boundless expanse of undulating 
desert or veld at sunset. Or, in the Psalmist’s 
words, “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained.” Or again, it may 
be a thing, a vision, of stupendous awe and 
even fearfulness, say, a really great thunder- 
storm on sea or mountain-side, or a vast con- 
flagration flaring to the sky. And it is almost 
exactly so with great human happenings. When 
Queen Victoria died and the whole round world 
seemed to pause and think in quiet instinctive 
1 Preached in Westminster Abbey, August 2, 1914. 
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tribute, was there any one but felt that that 
great happening, in some indescribable, in- 
definable way—dquite apart from example or 
stimulus—did put him or her for the moment 
on a higher level than usual of thought and 
action and resolve? It was—apart from all 
other influences, and those were many—the 
sobering, uplifting power of a great thing 
occurring in our own time in the world’s story, 
one of the great things which dwarfs into 
insignificance the usual interests and worries, 
and even hopes and sorrows, which looked so 
important a few days before, and makes us find 
ourselves to be an upstanding part, however 
small, of something larger than we knew. 


My friends, in a very different way the same 
thing holds true at an hour like this. What 
is happening is fearful beyond all words, both 
in actual fact and in the thought of what it 
may come to be. It is impossible surely for a 
sane and reverent man or woman, however 
thoughtless ordinarily, who looks out with 
reasonable intelligence upon the human in- 
cidents of the last three days in Europe, not 
to feel a sobering influence, and a force which, 
in very protest against the horror of the sight, 
uplifts us independently of ourselves to a 
worthier human level, and makes us feel how 
greatly it matters of what sort we are. The 
occasion sets us puzzling and wondering in half 
a score of different ways. Sixty-three years 
ago, in 1851, everybody was thinking, and 
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talking, and hoping about that new departure 
in human history—the great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park, the pioneer endeavour of its kind. 
The words which great men then spoke, the 
hopes they deliberately held and expressed read 
strangely now. Possibly some here at this 
moment can recall the brilliancy of that scene 
in their boyhood, the happy auguries of a new 
and blissful era which had broken upon the 
world with the dawn of that May Day, the 
inauguration of an abiding Temple of Peace. 
The poet’s dream had been realized, the battle- 
flag was furled. War, men were told, had been 
rendered impossible. As Alfred Tennyson sang 
a little later :— 


And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 


Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailéd fleets and arméd towers. 


Such were the hopes, such the expectations 
of not a few. And what happened? English- 
men must have thought over those hopes 
with a grim feeling in the icy trenches of 
Sebastopol, or in the noonday glare upon the 
ridge at Delhi. And they formed a startling 
memory for many others besides Englishmen, 
for our gathering in 1851 was cosmopolitan, 
and some of the strongest speeches and the 
rosiest prophecies came from other nationalities 
than our own, What did those prophets think, 
a little later, about Magenta and Solferino? 
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How were their hopes illustrated, later still, on 
the hill-side at Gravelotte or in the cornfields 
of Sedan? What are we to say of Plevna, of 
Port Arthur? The strifes were hotter, some 
of the fields were bloodier than any that our 
grandsires had known. 


Now, what does all that mean? Is it that 
the hopes of 1851 were a crazy delusion, and 
that war is so inveterate and essential a habit 
of the peoples of the earth that to look for 
peace is a fanatical and baseless dream? Are 
the European telegrams of the last few days 
the final answer to a childish fantasy? My 
friends, I do not believe it fora moment. To 
think so would, as it seems to me, be to belie 
Christian faith, Christian promises, Christian 
hope. This thing which is now astir in Europe 
is not the work of God, but of the devil. It 
is not the development of God’s purposes; it 
is the marring of them by the self-will, the 
sheer wrongness of man. What is happening 
must be due somewhere, somehow (I am not 
now attempting to judge where or how), to 
the pride, the high-handedness, the stubborn- 
ness of men’s temper undoing and thwarting 
the handiwork and Will of God. We have got 
to set ourselves, slowly it may be, but deter- 
minedly as the generations pass, to eradicate 
and make unendurable among men the temper 
from which such things spring, to ‘shrivel the 
falsehood from the souls of men” in the name 
of the Prince of Peace who still goes forth 
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conquering and to conquer. And, never let us 
forget it, we have in these latter years done 
something substantial on that pathway. A 
hundred years ago, no more than the barest 
handful of people could have been found in 
England, or Germany, or France who believed 
in any arbitrament except war. And now? 
Why, notwithstanding all our shattered hopes 
and, as we are tempted to murmur, our 
unanswered prayers, there are, beyond all 
question, tens of thousands of thoughtful people 
in Europe and America, as well as in England, 
who are throwing themselves with an eagerness 
which they rightly believe to come from God 
into the furtherance of the “more excellent 
way.” It may seem to be a shallow paradox to 
state such a fact at the moment when literally 
many millions of men are under arms in Europe, 
and actual warfare is in one region at least 
going on. None the less the fact is indisput- 
ably true, the fact—I repeat it—that the number 
of intelligent and thoughtful people who have a 
resolute and unshakable disbelief in the neces- 
sity of resorting to the arbitrament of the sword 
for the settlement of international disputes, is 
far greater than it has ever been before, and 
that it is steadily increasing every year. That 
its voice is still overborne by what we must call 
“the other side” is only too apparent : 


Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong. 


An opinion which can claim 3000—aye, or 
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perhaps 5000—years of usage is not speedily 
uprooted. But uprooted it must—yes, please 
God, it shall be. The melancholy fact, the 
bewildering fact, the disastrous ‘‘ pity of it,” 
is that the Government of no one nation, 
acting as trustee for its people’s safety and 
happiness, can disregard, as things now stand, 
what is said and planned and done elsewhere. 
I am treading, however, on the borderland of 
matters, technical or even political, which lie 
beyond my competence or range, and which I 
desire absolutely to avoid here and now, and I 
prefer to turn for a few moments to what is 
perhaps a more useful thought for us who 
meet in the old Abbey to-day—the thought of 
what we, ordinary non-military men and women, 
ought ourselves to be doing and thinking at 
such an hour. 


I have spoken—but there was no need to 
speak—of its deep solemnity. A man who is 
capable of using rightly his powers of outlook 
on contemporary facts finds it difficult in a 
week like that through which we are passing 
to believe that things in general can ever again 
look just the same as before; so incalculably 
momentous, so fraught with seeds of untold 
evils are the issues, the possible effects of these 
hours upon the history of Christendom and of 
the world. But if we cannot overrate their 
gravity, their ungodliness, their horribleness, 
we can, at all events—I am speaking of those 
upon whom no special or outstanding responsi- 
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bility rests—we can first in quiet simplicity 
and trustfulness say our prayers, and say 
them with every ounce of earnestness that we 
possess. 

“The Lord is King.” Assert and reassert 
to ourselves and others that solid truth. “The 
Lord is King, be the people never so impatient: 
be the earth never so unquiet.” We want to 
speak straight to Him each one of us from our 
very heart; to recognize His Kingship and the 
disloyalty to Him and to His Will which those 
stubborn tempers, those swelling prides, those 
far-flung wrongdoings betoken and are. Do it 
together; doit apart. Hehears. Do we ask 
what our prayers should be? The answer is 
in the words I chose as a text. ‘After this 
manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which 
art in heaven.” The words have already 
passed our lips once, or more than once, to-day. 
Do we grasp all that they mean? This is the 
sort of hour which makes them glow. We are 
speaking to Him in whose hands all the issues 
lie; to Him who “‘sitteth above the water- 
floods and remaineth a King for ever.” And 
then —and therefore—we can and will, in 
quietness and confidence, go straight forward, 
undismayed and expectant; head erect; heart 
and ears open to His Voice; forward to do in 
home and workfield what simple duty each day 
brings. For, remember it, He to whom we 
speak is not our King only, but our Father. 
“After this manner therefore pray ye: Our 
Father which art in heaven.” He knows and 
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cares and guides, and if we be but loyal— 
unflinchingly loyal—we are His, whether under 
the fierce storm-cloud or in the quiet, unevent- 
ful, sunlit days which all of a sudden seem to 
be so far off. He is ‘Our Father” and we are 
brethren. ; 

For ourselves, He has given us in our land 
an incomparable heritage. It is ours at all 
times, and especially at such a time as this, 
to make and keep our home-life worthy of such 
a trust. Therein surely lies something which 
concerns us all. 


Father of Heaven who lovest all, 

O help Thy children when they call ; 
That they may build, from age to age, 
An undefiléd heritage. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day, 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


But there are other deliberate efforts that 
we must with our whole strength evoke and 
multiply at an hour of tension such as this. 
Steadiness and self-control are, at such an hour, 
not desirable only but sacredly imperative ; 
the sternest individual self-discipline and self- 
surrender; that is what we can each contribute 
to the common good. Emotions, however 
natural in ordinary days, held in check now 
with a stern grip as we brace ourselves to the 
exercise of a quiet, straightforward, purposeful 
Christian manhood and womanhood, the man- 
hood and womanhood, that is, of those who are 
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making their own the steadying sense of the 
Fatherhood of God revealed to us in the life 
and death and abiding presence of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. There must—there 
absolutely must—be no selfish rivalries in great 
or little things, no taking advantage of one 
another in the affairs of common life at a time 
when ordinary rules are out of gear. Bear ye 
one another’s burdens—it applies very palpably, 
does it not? to our business and financial 
matters—bear ye one another’s burdens and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. The law of Christ. 
It is in that law, in that sublime example, 
thought out and applied to our present-day 
intercourse that we are at such times upheld 
and guided and made strong under the good 
hand of our Father which is in heaven. It has 
been well put—rather unexpectedly, perhaps 
—by Professor Huxley thus: ‘ Whoso calls 
to mind what I may venture to term the 
bright side of Christianity—that ideal of man- 
hood, with its strength and its patience, its 
justice and its pity, its helpfulness to the 
extremity of self-sacrifice, its ethical purity and 
nobility—is not likely to underrate the import- 
ance of the Christian Faith as a factor in human 
history.” 

And one more suggestion. Whatever we 
may be called upon to do or bear—whatever 
the strain upon courage, or, what is sometimes 
harder, upon patience—do let the sobering, 
steadying influence of times like this bear fruit 
all our life through. That can well come true. 
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Some of us will remember the poet’s picture 
drawn a few years ago in the days of the South 
African War of the careless, self-indulgent, 
easy-going lad 

Whose gods were luxury and chance 


gaining permanent strength from the enforced 
self-discipline of strenuous days. They bring 
to us all a genuine opportunity. Use it: 

The yoke he bore shall press him still, 

And long engrainéd effort goad 


To find, to fashion, and fulfil 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 


It is, I suppose, just conceivable still that for 
us in England the storm-cloud will roll by 
unbroken. God grant it. Wecannot tell. I 
at least cannot. But the searching discipline 
has in any case come to us for our abiding 
good. We have all to take heed that it be not 
wasted, or distorted from its Divine purpose. 
So far as the nation in its corporate life is 
concerned, responsibility must rest with those 
to whom in the Providence of God it has fallen 
to hold at a great and sudden juncture the 
trust for Britain’s well-being and for Britain’s 
honour. With our whole heart we pray God— 
in the words of a leader whom we loved—that 
He will ‘guide with His pure and peaceable 
wisdom those on whom it falls to take counsel 
for the nations of the earth.” But we pray, too, 
for our whole community in its homes, its 
workshops, its schools, its resting-places, that, 
sanctified for His Service by His indwelling 
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Spirit, purified as at this time by His discipline, 
and sobered by the call for thought upon great 
matters, we may each of us in his vocation and 
calling realize his place in the carrying of the 
high trust that is common to us all. We look 
outward among wars and rumours of wars, 
uncertain in the most literal sense what an 
hour may bring forth. And therefore: ‘‘ After 
this manner ¢hevefore pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven.” Did it ever strike you 
to notice how many of our noblest and _ best- 
loved Collects had their birth under conditions 
corresponding not remotely to ours to-day? 
They were fashioned, the earlier Collects at 
least, or rather they were struck forth from the 
souls of earnest men as fire from flint, in days 
of wide disorder and of constant war. ‘‘ Grant, 
O Lord, we beseech thee, that the course of 
this world may be so peaceably ordered by thy 
governance, that thy Church may joyfully serve 
thee in all godly quietness.” It was when the 
Goths and the Huns were invading Italy that 
those words took shape. And so with many 
more. Let the thought—and it is of real and 
living interest to follow it up—give zest and 
force and point both to the prayers we use and 
to the duties towards God and our fellow-men 
whereto these prayers apply. 

For the whole thought which I want to 
leave with you to-day is that which our text— 
nay, rather, which our Lord Himself —has 
given us: “After this manner therefore pray 
ye: Our Father which art in heaven.” Let 
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the thought, the calming, steadying thought 
of that be with you as day follows day. In 
our churches and our chapels the land through, 
in our households and at our work, in the 
quiet of our own room, let the thoughts, the 
anxieties, the demands, it may be, for the 
highest sacrifice, shape themselves into that 
form, and then—why then with robust and un- 
hurried thought and confidence we shall look 
outward and onward, gaining fresh strength 
and soberness from the recollection of the days 
of old when out of the very difficulty and storm 
and stress came the nobler vision and the surer 
tread, and both outwardly and inwardly God 
gave to His people the blessing of peace. 


RE VPEACEVORV GOD 
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THE PEACE OF GOD? 





The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus. PHIL. iv. 7. 


A STRANGE text, some one may say, to choose 
at such a moment. We meet in the largest 
church of the British Empire, at the central 
pivot of its throbbing life, on the first Sunday 
of what must be a memorable year—a day 
which we have specially set apart for thoughts 
and prayers about what is happening in Europe. 
What is it that is happening? A war greater 
in area and scale, and more fearful in carnage, 
than any that has ever been seen since life 
on the round world began. Five months—no 
more—have passed since the first gun was 
fired, and already the list of men who were 
strong, healthy, capable, keen, five short months 
ago, and whoare now stark in death, outnumbers 
anything of its kind in human history. And to 
reckon up the load of sheer blank sorrow in 
innumerable homes, and the actual but inci- 
dental war sufferings, short of death, or pos- 
sibly worse than death, would baffle the power 

1 Preached on the Day of Intercession, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


January 3, 1915. 
17 (¢ 
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of any man. Put thus bluntly, it is all horrible 
beyond words. And to ignore or belittle its 
horribleness—its blackness—is to falsify plain 
facts. And yet, facing it all, I take deliberately 
my text, ‘The peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus”; and I maintain 
that if we note how these words find their 
place in St. Paul’s letter, we shall see their 
absolute fitness to our thoughts to-day. They 
are the words, remember, of a manacled 
prisoner, broken in body, and lying in peril 
of death. What he says is, ‘“‘ Rejoice in the 
Lord alway: and again I say Rejoice. The 
Lord is at hand. In nothing be anxious ; but 
in everything”—here comes our Intercession 
Day—‘‘in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God.” And then, because 
of that, and through that, “the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep” 
(literally, shall “guard” or “garrison ”) ‘“‘ your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

If our Intercession Day is used aright, this 
—in the very midst of all the fearful and grue- 
some warring and death—must be the out- 
come: ‘“ The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding.” It does “pass understand- 
ing.” You cannot express it easily in terms 
of common talk. But, understood or not, it 
is there, or it can be there, and it will keep— 
will “guard” and “ garrison” —your heart and 
mind against the evils, the horrors, which such 
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a time might readily, perhaps naturally, bring. 
That surely is exactly our purpose and our 
hope in these prayers to-day. Consider with 
me for a few minutes what are the things from 
which heart and mind will thus be guarded by 
what that chained prisoner calls “the peace of 
God.” 

First of all there is simple fright or panic. 
The people who in hours of inevitable stress 
and danger are, as experience shews, least apt 
to give way to sheer helpless fright are those 
whose courage rests upon some definite faith, 
not on mere buoyancy or high spirit. They 
are the people whose trust in the care and 
guidance of our Father, however simple and 
even childlike it be, is also thoughtful and 
deliberate. About that fact there is not, I 
think, any doubt. It would be easy to give 
examples. It so happens \that in modern 
English history at home we have little or no 
experience of anything which would give 
occasion to widespread fear among us civil 
folk in our own country. But records of 
Indian Mutiny days, or of some vast accident 
or catastrophe by sea or land, have proved 
abundantly who are those who can best at 
such an hour be trusted. I do not underrate 
the nerve and coolness of hundreds of men and 
women who would claim no religious basis for 
their courage, but the power which belongs to 
or emerges from a thoughtful, definite, religious 
trustfulness has been proved a thousand times, 
from the days of the bloodstained Colosseum 
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to these days of the shrapnelled trenches of 
the Aisne or the trampled banks of the Vistula. 
__A few weeks ago a powerful writer drew for 
us a picture of what he called ‘the two kinds 
of courage.” There is one kind which, what- 
ever its vigour, is in no wise thoughtful. It 
may be the animal courage of the savage, or 
it may be a blind obedience to inexorable 
discipline. Quite other is the courage of will 
and conscience, the courage of those who fight 
or endure because of what their own souls 
definitely value, something which they are 
resolved shall be maintained among men. 
“Faith and courage,” he says, “go together ; 
and the higher the faith the higher the 
courage.” Now, that is the sort of courage 
which comes from what St. Paul calls ‘the 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing.” It has a basis or background of assured 
trust, and it looks outward and onward to the 
fulfilment of a high and sacred purpose. That 
‘peace of God” is akin to love; it “casteth 
out fear, because fear hath torment.” And that 
sort of courage is not for the trenches or the 
sea-swept decks alone or even chiefly. We 
have seen, we are daily seeing, it at its noblest 
in the firm, bright face of mother, or elder 
sister, or young wife, self-controlled and keen 
with the background of anxious stress or 
poignant sorrow behind the smile, but with 
the ‘peace, which passeth understanding,” 
irradiating the patient home-life or the multi- 
plied ‘activities outside. Yes, there is in that 
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peace an illimitable power to keep, to “ guard,” 
the soul from cowardice, to comfort and help 
the weak-hearted, and to make the timid or 
the stricken brave. In a few minutes we shall 
ask our living Lord: 

That it may please Thee to give faith and courage to 


those who are in anxiety and suspense; To comfort and 
help the mourners, and all who are desolate and distressed. 


Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses. 
Mine angel is with you, and I Myself caring for your souls, 
And if the “peace of God” can and does 
guard us from unworthy fear, so too it guards 
us from that vaguer, less definable depression 
which can easily—to use a common phrase— 
take the heart out of people at such a time. 
But—let us put it quite plainly—that simply 
must not happen. Such an attitude is not 
only mischievous; it is flatly disloyal to con- 
science and to God. If it be true—and true 
it indisputably is—that it was against the clear 
wish, against the firm and persevering effort, 
of England that this dread thing, this unutter- 
ably wrong thing in the world’s life, came about, 
then it is with clear conscience and with head 
erect that we go forth and forward, and it is 
ours to let the ‘‘peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding,” shield us absolutely from 
lugubriousness and gloom. We are face to 
face with definite dangers for those whom we 
love, and quite possibly for ourselves. They 
are real and urgent. They mark the gravity 
of these great days. But to be therefore 
plunged into gloom is to miss the meaning and 
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character of our Christian calling—which was 
to fit and arm us for such days as these, not 
less than for times of quiet. There may well 
lie heavy on our conscience recollections of 
wasted opportunities and frequent feebleness 
of grip, and a greed of mere money-getting, 
and a low standard of manliness and womanli- 
ness, in days gone by, which have helped, 
perhaps, to make the girding of the loins for 
strenuous times like this a harder task. Lord, 
we confess to Thee now the prayerless laxity 
of our days of ease, the selfish complacency 
of unfruitful lives, the lack of vigour and of 
sternness in our handling of things impure 
and cowardly and mean. Our sins have left 
their mark upon those buried years now gone 
beyond recall. But we have other thoughts 
to-day, and in the matter of this stern strife 
we have entered upon it clean-handed and 
with conscience void of offence : 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To-live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 


Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
_ We feel that we are greater than we know. 


Soldiers have said sometimes that the vast 
horribleness of war presses more heavily upon 
the heart of those at home than of those who, 
in the hurly-burly of march and fighting-line, 
have little leisure for more than the duty of 
the hour. There is another side to that, but 
it may sometimes be so, Anyhow, every day’s 
evidence shews that, if the temptation comes 
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at all, it is we at home, and not our gallant, 
our indomitable soldiers and sailors in the 
battle-line, who are liable to fits of depression 
and gloom. The England of to-day is, | think, 
proving herself on the whole to be worthy 
of her traditions and true to her faith. But 
gradually, as the tale of death and suffering 
and bereavement grows and grows in a widen- 
ing circle, there must inevitably be temptation 
here and there, not, indeed, to doubt the ulti- 
mate issue, but to bend under the burden of 
the daily sorrow. Not many of us, perhaps, 
had realized the appalling cost in human—yes, 
and animal—suffering at which alone the cause 
which we deem righteous can be won. We see 
it, or some measure of it, now, and it does in 
good truth need that “the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding,” must enter in if we 
are to be guarded and garrisoned against the 
gloominess which may, as the months roll on, 
creep over a good many of us. But the peace 
is there. Enter in and garrison us it can. 

Let me name one more peril against which 
our hearts and minds are, after to-day’s prayers, 
to be garrisoned afresh. It is the peril of 
letting anger—even if it be righteous anger— 
be fanned and cherished into something like 
an un-Christian hate. We believe without doubt 
or wavering that a great wrong has been 
planned and done, and that in the doing of 
it barbarous acts have found a place, and we 
feel, perhaps, that we do well to be angry. It 
may be so, but at least that attitude of heart 
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and mind is full of danger. The despite done 
to international honour and good faith must, 
so far as they are remediable, be set right ; 
but we have to be sternly on our guard lest 
in setting right one great wrong we drift 
into another; and lest, in our restless and 
even fretful anxiety to be doing or saying 
something that will count, we allow anger to 
degenerate into a baser spirit. ‘Soldiers in 
the field,” it has been said, “are too busy to 
hate, as sick nurses are too busy to be anxious. 
It is the civilian waiting and fretting at home 
who thinks of his wrongs, and mistakes his 
anger for patriotism.” Against that ‘the 
peace of God, which passeth all understand- 
ing,’ can and will garrison the soul of him or 
her who will let it enter and prevail. To say 
that and to fashion it into a humble prayer is 
not to diminish one jot of our resolve to wage 
unflinchingly the war that has been thrust 
upon us and to persevere in it until the cause 
is won. For us who are at home it will 
mean : 
To steel our souls against the lust of ease ; 
To find our welfare in the general good ; 


To hold together, merging all degrees 
In one wide brotherhood. 


This be our part, for so we serve you best, 
So best confirm their prowess and their pride, 
Your warrior sons, to whom in this high test 
Our fortunes we confide. 
Brothers and sisters in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to-night, the first Sunday of a New 
Year, the centenary year of Waterloo, we are 
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treading, we are kneeling, upon holy ground. 
The graves of Nelson, of Wellington, of 
Roberts are beneath our feet, and our cathe- 
dral is to-day at the centre of an Empire the 
vision of which, the range of which, was un- 
seen, unguessed, a hundred years ago. On 
this our Intercession Day prayers have been 
going up to God from Christian peoples, and 
not Christian peoples only, along the wide 
circumference of the world. On Canadian 
rivers, and Australian pastures, and hot Indian 
plains, men and women and children are re- 
membering before God the sons and fathers 
and brothers whom they love—the men of 
loyalty and courage who to the call of the 
Empire when her honour is at stake have 
made ready answer, ‘Here am I; send me.” 
We should be graceless indeed if on our day 
of prayer we failed in the giving of humble, 
heartfelt thanks to our nation’s God and Guide 
for that great rallying of our brothers from 
across the sea. The glad and eager rally is 
itself a token that when we have prayed for His 
blessing and guidance in the welding of our 
Empire’s life we have not asked in vain. Nor 
is it a little thing that our brothers and Allies 
in France and, where possible, in Belgium, 
should be uniting their prayers with ours, and 
that many Christian folk in lands outside the 
strife should be remembering us, on bended 
knees, to-day. 

And so, while on these memorable days of 
an opening year we pray for wisdom and under- 
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standing, for counsel and strength, we shall, 
with equal earnestness, give thanks. The 
unstinted devotion of our dauntless men by 
sea and land, regarding not their lives unto 
the death, is a priceless heritage in the un-_ 
rolling and upbuilding of a nation’s story. As 
with bowed head and quivering lip we com- 
mend their souls into the hands of a faithful 
Creator and most merciful Saviour we feel 
how the very passing of those brave and 
buoyant lives into the world beyond pierces 
the flimsy barrier between the things which 
are seen and temporal and the things which 
are unseen and eternal, and again we can, and 
do, give thanks. God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living : 


Nor dare to sorrow with increase of grief 

When they who go before 

Go furnished, or because their span was brief. . . . 
For doubt not but that in the worlds above 

There must be other offices of love, 

That other tasks and ministries there are, 

Since it is promised that His servants there 

Shall serve Him still. Therefore be strong, be strong, © 
Ye that remain, nor fruitlessly revolve, 

Darkling, the riddles which ye cannot solve, 

But do the works that unto you belong. 


And in doing that work, come joy or sorrow, 
in following the pathway which He, our living 
Lord, has planned and marked for us—‘‘ The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” Therefore, and to that end, we 
fall to prayer. 
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Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.— 
1 Cor. xvi. 13., 


Tue words have the ring which makes phrases 
live. They have, as Martin Luther puts it, 
hands and feet. Hundreds of us must feel, 
some of us have urged, even persistently, on our 
friends, that the straight, strong words furnish 
the very thought which should be gripping and 
steadying us just now. ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast 
in the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” 

To the men and women of our Empire to- 
day has come in the unrolling of the world’s 
life, an unparalleled trust—not laid in like 
degree upon any of our sires——the trust of 
bearing part in a conflict of absolutely gigantic 
scale and fierceness, involving the largest prin- 
ciples of conduct, the simplest issues of right 
and wrong. ‘These issues may be hidden in a 
cloud of words, or twisted out of shape in 
diplomatic papers, or half forgotten in the clash 
of arms. But there they are. I suppose we 
have all tried, according to our powers, to 
reckon quietly and honestly, before God and 


1 Preached on the anniversary of the outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and Germany, St. Paul’s Cathedral, August 4, 1915. 
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man, what the issue is. Clear thinkers and 
sound guides have helped us to set the facts in 
array. We have done it. We have made up 
our minds, Every month adds proof that we 
said and judged aright when on this exact day 
a year ago, after exhausting every effort which 
could be honourably made to avert the conflict, 
we deliberately faced the tremendous issue, 
and unsheathed the sword in a cause which we 
can, with clear conscience, commend to God— 
the cause of fealty to plighted word and of 
resistance to the ruthless dominance of force, 
and force alone. If then, to the best of the 
powers God gives us, our vision is thus clear 
and undeviating, it remains that we put into 
the furtherance of the right every ounce of 
strength, and, what is harder, of perseverance, 
which we can muster and sustain. The duty 
is absolute. Are we alive to it in every fibre 
of our corporate and several lives? Watch ye. 
Be alert. The well-being of the world in 
centuries unborn may turn, ¢wrm, upon our 
right use everywhere and in all ways of this 
momentous, this decisive hour. If there be 
hesitancy or reserve, can we at all count upon 
it that right shall win? And then ?— 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side, 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 


And the choice goes by for ever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 
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It is not easy for any of us to bring home 
to ourselves the scale, far less the consequences, 
of this upheaval and uprooting of what we 
deemed the very bases of Christian fellowship 
among men. We see it in degree. Look at 
our diaries or letters written only last summer 
—at the things which then loomed so large, 
while the events which would dwarf them into 
utter significance were almost upon us! We 
marvel, and then we turn back with a sense of 
' awe to this month’s, this week’s vast happen- 
ings, and we bow the head and watch and pray, 
and then and thus clinch anew the unshakable 
resolve that we in our place and calling will 
indeed, please God, be worthy of so great an 
hour. 

‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.” There 
lies the clue. There sounds the note. It is 
the note of loyalty to Him who calls. It is the 
principle of fealty to a living Lord. Brothers 
and sisters, when you were brought one by one, 
before you could dream of what it meant, to 
claim in Holy Baptism your heritage in the 
Society of Jesus Christ on earth, the Cross of 
sacrifice and self-surrender was marked upon 
your brow, “in token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified, and manfully to fight under his 
banner.” And now, ‘‘ Stand fast in the faith” 
—the faith in a Father’s care who knows and 
loves and guides, to whom we can in humble 
confidence commit the issues, if so be that with 
loins girt and with lights burning we are doing 
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what in us lies to maintain unflinchingly that 
for which our faith stands, whatsoever things 
are honourable and just and pure and of good 
report. Jesus Christ has taught us on the 
Galilean mountain-side and on the uplifted 
Cross what self-surrender for others’ sake can 
mean. He has raised what we perhaps regard 
as the simpler elemental virtues of purity 
and love to a level which makes detestable to 
us whatsoever things are coarse or cruel or 
untrue. It is in hours of test and strain that 
we find the priceless value of that truth which 
He committed to our hands to hold for Him. 
He gives us power afresh and afresh to hold 
and wield it as time after time we kneel in His 
presence to gain in His Sacramental Gift the 
strengthening and refreshing of our souls. 
‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith.” 

And then: “Quit you like men.” In the 
Greek it is one strong word. Hold and use 
what manhood stands for. The firm, well-set, 
thoughtful prowess into which the visions of 
boyhood have matured, the forcefulness which 
has outgrown the lad’s light-hearted ardour 
while retaining its high spirit, the power, if 
I may quote the words of our great Order of 
Knighthood fashioned at a memorable war-time 
in English history, that “ thou mayest so over- 
pass both prosperous and adverse encounters, 
that having stoutly vanquished thy enemies, 
both of body and soul, thou mayest not only 
receive the praise of this transient combat, but 
be crowned with the palm of eternal victory.” 
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Manhood at its best—unhesitating, persever- 
ing, undismayed. To our common life, at this 
grave hour, the women of the Empire are 
contributing a service which manhood cannot 
rival. The tender and resourceful sympathy 
which is brightening hospital and home does 
not stop there. It gives itself, among many 
other things, to “re-creating” in a very true 
sense the lives of countless men who would 
do badly without such aid. Above all, from 
English womanhood in our homes we have 
learned this year new lessons of the uplifting 
power ot Christian faith and courage and 
endurance in face of such sorrow and strain as 
can hardly be expressed in words. But it is 
to manhood that the actual word refers, and 
manhood’s characteristics, however splendidly 
shared, have a separate meaning of their own. 
The compact and stalwart muscle has its 
counterpart in what is tougher and deeper than 
physical prowess; and protective chivalry on 
behalf of those weaker than himself is the 
privilege of every man who professes and calls 
himself Christian. We daily acclaim with 
grateful confidence and high hope the buoyant 
gallantry of those whom we should have called 
quite ordinary men, who pass straight from the 
prosaic paths of common life to man with daunt- 
less courage an Aegean precipice or a shell- 
swept trench, offering their lives with simplicity 
and even gladness for their country and its 
cause. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
D 
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Yes, but plaudit and reverent admiration 
go only a little way unless we are shewing in 
ourselves at home what it means in the nation’s 
hour of need to ‘‘quit like men.” Brothers, it 
is for that daily opportunity, and for the power 
to every one of us to use it fruitfully, that we 
humbly, eagerly, bend our knees under this 
great dome to-day, and in resolute self-surrender 
—not through others, but ourselves — make 
answer to the Empire’s resonant call. 

A year has gone by since we set our hands 
to this fearful task. We have learned much, 
we have given our very best and bravest, and, 
before God, we believe it is worth while. And 
now, as the second year of our high emprise 
begins, we realize, far better than we did last 
August, our country’s claim upon us all. Please 
God, no man or woman here is going to leave 
it unanswered, unfulfilled. That offering can . 
be a very sacred thing if it be given in the 
name of Him in whom we citizens of a 
Christian land believe. He surely calls us as 
a people, His people, to penitence and prayer 
—penitence for forgetfulness and waywardness, 
for lust and sloth, for selfishness and lack of 
discipline. And to-day, as we gird ourselves 
anew, we think upon what we His children 
might have been, and are not. But He is 
here, and we can speak to Him to-day. We 
do, ‘ Lord, we believe; help Thou our ur 
belief.” Long centuries ago, upon a rocky 
islet which lies almost within hearing of the 
great guns which thunder across peninsula and 
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sea to-day, there came to the sacred seer a 
vision of His Presence and His abiding might. 
The world was in throes of conflict and unrest 
when He spake in the Apostle’s ear the 
steadying word: “ Fear not; I am the first and 
the last: I am he that liveth, and was dead; 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore, and have 
the keys of hell and of death.” Over these 
changes and chances, that is, Christ rules, 
Christ abides, and among all the horror and 
desolation which death brings to human homes, 
and in all the carnage and the noise of battle 
sounding like the very gates of hell, He holds 
the keys. ‘Behold, I am alive for evermore, 
and have the keys of hell and of death.” 
-Therefore, brothers and sisters, therefore to- 
day, as then, we may stay ourselves on Him 
who was, and is, and is to come, and even 
while we strive with might and main we can 
look upward and onward, and gain new strength 
and courage from the abiding vision. Look for 
it: count on it: and then! Forward without 
fear. “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.” 
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He laid his right hand upon me, saying, Fear not; I am the first 
and the last, and the Living one; and I was dead, and behold, I am 
alive for evermore, and I have the keys of death and of Hades.— - 
REV. i. 17, 18. 


THE one thousand nine hundred and sixteenth 
year. Of what? Not of the world’s life— 
who can really measure that?—but of “the 
Christian era,” the world’s life, that is, as 
affected and coloured by what the Lord Jesus 
Christ did and does, the Son of God, the Son 
of man, “who for us men and for our salvation 
came down from heaven ... and was made 
man.” Itis the 1916th year of what has become 
in our common speech “Christendom”: the 
rule of Christ and of Christ’s teaching among 
the nations of the earth. Does it look: like 
that, does it feel like it, just now? Is that what 
men would naturally gather from the news 
which as evening succeeds to morning and 
morning to evening is absorbing the attention of 
every thoughtful man and woman in Europe 
and America? 


1 Preached on the Day of Intercession, St. Paul’s Cathedral, January 
2, 1916. 
oo 
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A few years ago the most calm and penetrat- 
ing of modern historians wrote of the nations 
of to-day that ‘‘the action of Christ, who is risen, 
on mankind whom He redeemed fails not but 
increases.” I am certain that this witness is 
true, and that any competent man who will think 
the matter out will find it true, paradoxical as it 
may seem to say so while the whole manhood 
of Europe is set in array, and in East and West 
and South “the battle of the warrior is with 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood.” 
It is because we acknowledge that behind all the 
blackness of it, and behind all the bewilderment, 
and behind all the accursed strife, Jesus Christ 
is King, that we gather to-day under this dome 
surmounted by the cross, and that in every 
church throughout the Empire men and women 
and children are gathered in like manner, that 
we may say our prayers about the war and 
what it means, quite sure that our doing so 
does matter: that “it is not a vain thing for us; 
it is our life.” Yet there can, 1 suppose, be no 
thoughtful man or woman who believes in 
Jesus Christ but must find himself perplexed 
sometimes by the sharp and unbridged contrast 
between the loving purpose of God for man 
and man’s wholesale marring of it in the 
immeasurable misery of this ghastly strife. 
That is no new difficulty, nor is there any new 
answer to it. The feeling of the contradiction 
runs back to the very earliest childhoodof Christ’s 
society upon earth. The problem was less 
complex in Old Testament days, when a chosen 
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people of God stood, or thought they stood, on 
one side, with a Gentile world, hostile to God, 
standing over against them. For Joshua or 
Elijah things had a simpler look. But when, 
under the Gospel of Christ, the Jewish barrier 
disappeared, and God’s love and guidance were 
seen to be offered in Jesus Christ to all kindreds 
and peoples and tongues, the difficulty was at 
once acute how to reconcile a belief in the love 
of God as taught by Jesus Christ with the sight 
of men’s overweening defiance of it in the 
prevalence of tyranny and wrong and unbridled 
strife. Before the Christian Faith had had a 
hundred years of life, while men who had known 
our Lord on earth were still alive, the difficulty 
was calling for an answer—and the answer, to 
the limit of man’s poor power of grasping it, 
was given, not by one teacher but by many. It 
comes notably before us in the case of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, to whose vision we 
have many of us turned again and again for in- 
spiration and hope in these tempestuous months 
of war. Some of us looked at it together last 
summer in this very place. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the strife, 
the cruelty, the apparently triumphant power of 
wrong upon which men’s eyes were looking in 
depression and alarm throughout a great part 
of the Roman Empire say forty or fifty years 
after the close of our Master's earthly life. The 
horror and bewilderment must have weighed 
heavily on the witness—or martyr—the Apostle 
John, as he contrasted his Lord’s own teaching 
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with the cruelties and tyrannies which he had 
himself lived to see and to experience. The 
whole vision or “‘ Revelation” which he has left 
us turns upon that contrast, and gives us the 
very clue and guidance that we want when, 
amid the turmoil of the nations, at the height 
of a great war, we meet in humbleness and 
courage for a Day of Intercession. 

I have taken a text from the opening scene 
of the great vision. The old man is alone on 
the rocks of Patmos, weighed down, we may 
well believe, with suffering, bereavement, 
loneliness, and perhaps the sense (there are 
hundreds here who have known it in this fearful 
year) of being desolate and stranded in his 
sorrow, while the clash of wrong goes on. 
With this upon him he is “in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day.” Shut off from the weekly ‘““Break- 
ing of Bread” in the Christian assembly at 
Ephesus, he finds the Lord’s Presence in his 
solitude. For as thoughts and fears throng 
in, and the visible tyrannies and strifes loom 
large and the heart quails and faints in face 
of them, he grows conscious of a Presence and 
a Voice.“ And he laid his right hand upon me, 
saying, Fear not; I am the first and the last, 
and the Living one; and I was dead, and 
behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the 
keys of death and of Hades.” Nothing there, 
or nothing there yet, of mere petition and 
answering gift. Nothing about what “I want” 
and of what God will give to me or to those 
for whom I pray. That will come in the right 
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time and place, and on our Day of Intercession 
it has a very real place. But something larger 
must come first: My consciousness, my certainty 
that He is here and among us; that He knows; 
that behind the sorrows and the disorder He 
reigns ; that itis He Himself; that to Him one 
day is asa thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day. ‘Fear not; I am the first and 
the last, and the Living one. .. . I have the 
keys of death and of Hades.” 

That truth stands solid, as the basis for our 
Day of Intercession, and once its solemn reality 
has come home to us, the petitions, and even 
the personal sorrows and hopes and resolves, 
for ourselves and those we love, or the fearful 
knowledge we have of the evils rampant in and 
around the war, fall, not out of sight but into 
a lesser place as we become filled and uplifted 
with the sense of His Majesty, His Power, 
His Governance, His Presence with ourselves, 
and with the steadying strength which arises 
at once out of the overwhelming vision to the 
soul of man—the vision of Him who was and 
is, and is to come, the Almighty. It may be 
difficult to know why—and to say these things 
may often sound like words and nothing more— 
but it is true that that overwhelming absorbing 
sense of God’s Presence, as revealed through 
Jesus Christ, does fortify and steady, more 
than any other comfort that can come, the soul 
of him or her who has attained it. ‘‘ Fear not; 
I am the first and the last... . I have the 
keys of death and of Hades.” 
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But that is not all. The vision is full of 
force as well as miajesty. “I am... the 
Living one.” The seer has no mere vision of 
an Eternal Being unapproachable in solemn 
greatness. He who speaks is the living, moving, 
inspiriting Power, who sends out His followers 
to do and dare in His Name against the thousand 
wrongs which mar His kingdom among men. 
He is seen, a little later, riding forth “‘ conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” 


The Son of God goes forth to war; ° 
Who follows in His train ? 


Whatever else this year of memorable things 
has done or left undone it has, in a manner 
wholly new in the story of the English race, 
rallied the men, women, and children of the 
Empire to a strenuousness of united purpose 
whereof nobody had ever dreamed. In that, 
as in many other things, English life has under- 
gone a change which is irrevocable. It will 
endure. The new fellowship now set going 
among English folk can never, literally never, . 
pass away. What we have to see to is that it 
shall by God’s grace be wholesome through and 
through; that 


The yoke he bore shall press him still, 
And long engrainéd effort goad 

To find, to fashion and fulfil 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 


And for that, our Day of Intercession matters 
beyond all words. We are here upon our 
knees; and men, women and children the 
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Empire through are to-day upon their knees, 
on purpose to fashion the resolve into a prayer. 
As the New Year opens, we are poorer in half 
the homes of England by the loss of our very 
best and manliest. We know it. Thousands 
of the men to whom we looked confidently for 
discharging in the coming years the highest 
tasks and fulfilling for the British Empire the 
noblest of her trusts and traditions, are to-day 
lying cold and stark in foreign soil. We know 
it. Every college and school knows it. Not 
one of us probably but has in vision at this 
moment some lithe, strong, clean-cut figure—the 
lad on whom we rested all those hopes. We _ 
thank God for him, we pray God for him here 
and now upon our Intercession Day. We are 
the poorer. But, my brothers and sisters, we 
are the richer too. These gallant lives, these 
brave and willing deaths, are not in vain. 
England and the Empire can thank God as 
well as take courage. We know something of 
their ideals. We set high store by what they 
did. 

For some idea but dimly understood 

Of an English city never built by hands 

Which love of England prompted and made good. 

The knowledge that we are surrounded by 

so great a cloud of those who have borne their 
witness and sealed it with their blood is the 
most potent of all possible rallying cries to 
devoted and loving service. The duty, what- 
ever form it takes, is imperative. It would be 
simply intolerable to us to stand aside, or to 
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withhold from the common offering what we 
are and what we have. But no activity, no self- 
devotion, no generosity of gift, will of itself roll 
away the mystery. The thought is still there: 
How can these things be? Andin His solemn 
Presence we find, not indeed the answer to our 
questions, but the quieting of them. 

«Jy, the Living one, have the keys of 
death.” 

Things did not happen, that is to say, by chance 
when of a sudden the doorway was opened 
for that young life and he passed into the larger 
field quite beyond our view; or when some 
tragedy by sea or land yielded its long death- 
roll and its dim picture of sufferings unspeak- 
able. No, notchance. He, ‘‘the Living one,” 
held, and holds, the keys. In one sense that 
is no answer. It is easy to point out that it 
only pushes the mystery a little further back. 
And yet for us Christians, who know in whom 
we have believed, it gives an answer. Through 
the sorrow and the darkness we hear the 
voice of Him who is the First and the Last: 
‘‘T, the Living one, have the keys of death and 
of the world unseen.” 

On our Intercession Day then secure first 
the simple uplifting thought: The Lord Christ 
is alive. He reigns; He knows; He holds 
the key. That carries you far. “Be still, and 
know that I am God,” is the old prophetic 
message. Once your soul lies open to that 
vision—that inrush of the knowledge of His 
Presence—the answer will quietly, solemnly, 
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take shape. It will come to your self-offering, 
as you kneel in the silence of your own room ; 
it will come in the fellowship of worship in the 
House of God; it will come most surely of all 
in the Blessed Sacrament of the Saviour’s love. 

As the vision grows you will feel the limitless 
range of its power upon your soul. First the 
quiet and thoughtful recognition that in long 
years of ease we have done amiss and that we 
need forgiveness. Then the definite petitions, 
such as those in which we are now about to join 
for King and Country, for statesmen, for sailors 
and soldiers and airmen, for those who are 
weighed down by sorrow, anxiety, personal 
suffering, nervous fear. These prayers and 
many more will take their place, not weakened 
but made clear in the steadying vision of 
His Presence and His Love. And His gift 
will come in answer to our prayers—His gift 
of energy, of perseverance, of public spirit, of 
resolute self-denial and deliberate thrift, of 
quiet thoughtfulness for others, of absolute and 
sustained self-surrender in the accomplishment 
of a great and sacred task for securing and 
maintaining what is just and right and whole- 
some in the life of nations and of men. 
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CHRIST SUIFE, THE LIGHT 
OF MEN! 


In him was life; and the life was the light of men.—Sr. JOHN i. 4. 


Very few of us are really thoughtful people 
with original ideas coming naturally into the 
mind. Most of us need something from out- 
side, something startling, to stir or prick us 
into any fresh thought. As scientific people 
would put it, the vzs zxertiae needs overcom- 
ing. As simple folk would say, our brains are 
sluggish and need awakening. And experi- 
ence has taught us that one of the most useful 
or suggestive things is a “telling” contrast. 
As an example of what I mean, which of us 
can this month breathe the sunlit spring air 
beside a budding hedgerow, or in a primrose 
- copse; or listen to and watch a happy lark 
against the sky, or peep at the little blue eggs 
in a tiny nest, while lambs are gambolling 
among the elm roots and all is peaceful 
and fragrant and athrob with beautiful new 
life? Which of us can do that without the 
mind rushing straight away into the awful 


} Preached in Canterbury Cathedral, Palm Sunday, April 16, 1916. 
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welter of war sounds and scenes and sorrows 
just a few miles off? The startlingness of 
the contrast must—despite our sluggishness— 
set us thinking. That is a very simple kind 
of contrast, and we draw from it an equally 
simple sort of cheer. 

The horrid war is not everything; there 
are myriads of beautiful things in God’s world 
going on all the while. There are realms of 
peace and joy and innocence in the very midst 
of man’s noisy and harmful marring of God’s 
great purpose and God’s fair world. 

More subtly the power and suggestive- 
ness of contrast is brought out by a great 
artist or a great poet or a great novelist. 
Raphael places purposely on one canvas the 
Divine peace and solemnity of the Trans- 
figuration and the writhing of the epileptic 
boy among the excited crowd ; or Shakespeare 
puts his brightest, tenderest humour in the 
interstices of his greatest tragedies; or the 
genius of Scott or Victor Hugo or Dickens 
interlaces the pathos and the gaiety in such 
manner as to suggest new thoughts to the 
most obtuse. Most of these are contrasts 
wherein—though the mind’ is quickened and 
helped—the one picture has little or no 
direct and forcible bearing upon the other. 
But it is not so always. It is not so in the 
most sacred things of all. What is happening 
in England, nay, in Christendom this week ? 
We have come round for a second time, within 
the reverberation of guns and the tramp of 
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armed men, to the most intensely solemn 
week in all the year. The power of such 
anniversaries is a solid fact, well-proven in 
the experience of men. This year there 
cannot, among Christians, be much doubt as to 
the chief thought to which these solemn days 
give rise. Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter 
Day, offer us every year a Divine clue and bene- 
diction among the perplexities, the anxieties, 
the sorrows, and what we may call the tests 
of human things. But they offer us that bene- 
diction and that clue this year with more 
directness and force than ever, ever before. 
We recall with minds alert, and with deepened 
reverence, the successive steps of the great 
days: the Saviour’s tears amid the palms and the 
acclamations—tears for the city which would 
not, would not, know the time of its visitation. 
Then, a few days later, the Eucharistic Feast 
and the farewell message, the very charter of 
our faith and hope, and the betrayal and the 
judgement hall and the felon’s cross and the 
darkness and the sense of blank dismay among 
those who loved Him; and then the grave; 
and then?—then Easter Day and the sorrow 
turned into joy. 

We have known it all since we were little 
children, but every year we seem to learn in 
it and from it something new about the power 
of self-sacrifice—the omnipotence of self-sur- 
render, the triumphs of apparent failure and 
defeat. ‘Be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world.” There the record stands after 
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some 1900 years, and as we re-read it among 
the whirlwinds of this year’s world-wide strife 
with storm clouds and sorrows overhead and 
in our homes, and men’s hearts failing them 
for fear, we are staggered afresh by the 
greatest and most astounding of all contrasts— 
the facts and lessons of that solemn week of 
incomparable love set over against the sights 
and sounds of Europe and Asia and Africa 
to-day. It is not here as in the contrasts | 
mentioned a few minutes ago, contrasts strik- 
ing and suggestive but with no close relation 
between the one set of facts and the other. 
On the contrary, here the one group of great 
world-happenings, the wonderful story of our 
“Holy Week,” bears closely, directly, and for 
ourselves most practically, upon the other—the 
dark picture of the outcome of man’s marring 
of God’s high purpose for us all. 

As so often happens, we can perhaps under- 
stand it best by putting it into the very simplest 
words we can find. Let us try. 

Our Father in heaven in His love for His 
children, wayward and far astray from His 
pathway, sends to them in the Divine Son 
the message of that love, and God the Son 
sets forth among men the assurance of the 
Father's forgiveness and the Father’s caring 
by crowning His sinless life of tender fellow- 
ship and guidance among them with the offer- 
ing of His life for them and for those who 
should come after. The story is told us by 
those who had seen and known it so far as 
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man’s eyes might see. They tell it, not as a 
mere bit of history however beautiful, but as 
part of a message entrusted to their hands. 
They tell it as part of an appeal to men which 
they believe in their very souls to mean just 
everything to the world. Therefore they 
dwell, though the rest of the Divine human 
life is shortly told, in full detail upon what 
happened in this great week—the complete- 
ness of the self-surrender, the unbroken 
patience of the suffering, the deliberate offer- 
ing of the life, the utter darkness and horror 
of the Cross, the hopeless outlook upon Easter 
Eve, the triumphant gladness of the victory 
on Easter Day. They tell it as men who 
knew the greatness to the world of what they 
told. ‘In Him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.” 

And the story they told, the story of Holy 
Week and what it meant, did its work under 
the guidance given to its teachers and re- 
vealers and witnesses by God the Holy Spirit, 
and by degrees to that faith the civilized world 
was won. The faith was held, but held un- 
worthily, and we have seen in these later 
years how a world which—in the lands which 
lead—calls itself Christian can come to hold 
the faith so poorly, so languidly, so indiffer- 
ently that it loses the strength which the faith 
should give it, and human greed and human 
pride and rivalry for power spoil the whole 
fabric of what should be “Christendom” in 
fact as well as name. It is not active opposi- 
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tion to the faith which has done the ill; it is 
careless indifference to its stern claim upon 
those who hold it. The passionate accusation 
of a modern poet against the shallowness and 
the insincerity of it all is hardly overdrawn : 


The inbred fault ‘and meanness of the time 

In art, in thought, in polity, in trade, 

I charge directly to the ruined will 

That neither takes nor leaves the Omnipotent 
Creator, the immortal soul df man, 

Heaven, Hell, the Cross of Christ, and all that once 
Was great in Christendom when God meant God. 


Then of a sudden, eighteen months ago, 
came crash into the midst of that European 
life of ease, of rivalry, of avarice, of prayerless- 
ness, the war with all its horror, with all its 
winnowing power to sift out the metal from 
the dross, to test what we are worth, to lay 
us bare to ourselves and one another, as 
nations and as men. 

And here we stand to-day after more than 
eighteen months of the most fearful and relent- 
less and death-dealing warfare that the world 
has ever known. We have learned much; 
we are learning more day by day. May 
the good God bring home to us the lessons 
that we need! Speak, Lord! speak, even 
through this fearful discipline, for Thy servant 
heareth. 

And listening, listening devoutly this week 
in prayer and sacrament, what message shall 
we hear? From Olivet? from the Upper 
Room? from the uplifted Cross? from the 
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quiet grave? and then from the risen Lord 
and Conqueror? 

It is the message of complete self-surrender, 
of the readiest personal sacrifice even to death, 
of absolute fealty to our Father in heaven, of 
absolute trust in Him, of the power He gives 
in answer to that trust, of the unutterable 
wrongness and untruth of the thought that 
might is right, or that it is by sheer force and 
prowess that the world is to be bettered or 
abiding victories are to be won. 

And then we learn, too, from those of His 
suffering and His conquest over death how 
near to us the other world is, how the fibres of 
the life there are interwoven-with the fibres of 
the life here, and the message brings solace 
surely into shadowed homes to-day. 

Now, if we have learned and are learning 
straight from Him these truths — simple, 
certain, weighty, uplifting—how do they bear 
upon this year of England’s life? Surely 
thus. 

Our warfare, as a people, is to be waged 
with that thought underlying all our plans and 
efforts. 

To use a colloquial phrase, we are ‘“‘out”’ to 
denounce, and for ever to destroy, the wicked 
contention that in a nation’s life and prowess 
and conduct “‘ might is right.” 

We mean, please God, to “shrivel that 
falsehood from the souls of men.” 

While fighting might and main against what 
we believe to be the organized forces of 
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high-handed wrong, we want to carry on the 
conflict with hands unsullied by descending 
to anything base and cowardly in strategy or 
cruel in behaviour. And as separate men 
and women we mean to be absolutely ready 
for unstinted sacrifice for our country and our 
righteous cause, to be quietly, cheerfully ready 
for hardship, to be thoughtfully provident for 
the country’s help, to be deliberately, even 
eagerly, self-denying and self-disciplined in 
trifles, and ready to spend and be spent for 
others’ good. 

Thus we translate into practical prose the 
glorious lessons of the great week, and quietly 
determine that they shall not pass away. 
May God the Holy Spirit guide and help 
each one who is here to-night in thought and 
word and deed. We have the Lord our 
Saviour Himself as our example, and it is in 
His strength that we make our resolve, in His 
strength that we perform it. In Him was life, 
and the life was and is the light of men. 

Does any one fear that these thoughts will 
weaken the force of our effort or divert us 
from the resolve that in the cause wherein 
we are enlisted victory must, must at all costs, 
must for the world’s good, be made sure? 

It is just the opposite. A man, or a people, 
may fight and work hard, patriotically, loyally 
under discipline and example, even if the 
object to be attained be little understood or 
seem to us uncertain and far off. But the 
effort will be worthier, and the result more 
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sure, in proportion as those who are throwing 
themselves into it understand and believe in 
the cause to which they have set their hand. 

We know what we mean. We do, and, 
please God, we shall prevail. There is “a 
peace of God which passeth understanding,” 
and that peace can be ours in the midst of 
the sternest strife against wrong and high- 
handedness, and against those who take as 
their object the gains which mere warfare, 
mere strength of armed men, can attain. The 
true, the high-minded warrior is the best ex- 
ponent of peace. The true lover of peace is 
the only man who grasps aright the necessity 
and high meaning of war. 

It has been well said: ‘‘ There are moments, 
familiar to most of us, when a man must say 
to his soul, ‘ Fight now, fight to the uttermost, 
resisting it may be even unto death, or peace 
shall never visit thee any more.’ Such 
moments occur to communities also, but at 
rarer intervals, They are the moments when 
nations and empires are put to the test, when 
they must prove by the tenor of their response 
what vocation they have in the moral order of 
the world, or whether they have any vocation 
at all. When this happens religion uncovers 
its other face [the religion of strife]. The 
peace of God which passeth understanding 
summons its partner in the education of the 
soul—the strife of God which passeth under- 
standing also.” 

Brothers and sisters, you and I must at 
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present, in our homes, whether we like it or 
not, make these things the subject of our 
thoughts. They force themselves on our 
notice day and night. We can also, if we 
will, make them the subject of our prayers; 
shall we fail to do that ? 

Our Church is setting itself this year to 
what we call a Mission of Repentance and 
Hope. We want its message, its uplifting 
call, to find its way into every home, so that 
family by family, man by man, woman by 
woman, we may be rising more worthily to 
the trust which God is giving us. The crisis- 
hour is greater than any that the world has 
known. We can only meet the call aright if 
we do so in the-strength of Him whose life 
was and is the light of man, the Lord on 
whose great self-offering and self-surrender as 
man our thoughts are this week centred day 
by day. He is alive; He is here with us in 
England, in Canterbury, now. You know the 
saying: ‘‘These are the times of Christ, and 
we are His contemporaries.” 

Think day by day of what it means. Think 
of it above all as you kneel at Easter time at 
His altar to receive afresh, for a year when 
you need it more than you have ever needed 
it, the strengthening and refreshing of your 
souls. 

ce In Him is life; and the life is the light of 
men. 
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REDEEMING THE TIME? 


Redeeming the time, because the days are evil._—EPHESIANS v. 16. 


In modern literature, faith and knowledge are 
not infrequently set over against one another, 
almost like enemies in battle array. In an 
imperishable page of historic fiction Victor 
Hugo depicts the midnight visit of the dis- 
guised King Louis XI. to the ecclesiastical 
philosopher of Nétre Dame, in the dawn of 
the Renaissance. In the flash of epigram and 
repartee the author compares and contrasts the 
then dominant forces in human life and history. 
The printing press has sprung into life full- 
armed for service in the midst of a Europe 
wherein the reigns both of government and of 
thought have been persistently in the Church’s 
hands. You will recall the dramatic moment 
when the priest, trembling with excitement and 
aglow with what he regards as prophetic fire, 
casts open the window and, pointing first to 
the printed page upon the table and then to 
the towers of Nétre Dame standing clear-cut 
in the moonlight, exclaims with a mingling of 

? Preached to the University of London in Westminster Abbey, 
May I0, 1916. 
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enthusiasm and dread, ‘‘cecituera cela.” What 
Nétre Dame stands for must, he thinks, go 
down before the new thing which the printed 
page is going to bring to men. 

More than four centuries have passed since 
then, and ‘the printed page.has done its work 
and won its victories beyond the furthest dream 
of its inceptors. But that prophecy —has it 
come true? Has the essence of what the 
Cathedral stood for, stands for, lost its force ? 
Or has it rather found and strengthened its 
true place, its rightful hold upon the minds of 
men? Cirvcumspice. We, whose outward bond 
of fellowship lies in the joint acquisition of 
human knowledge—the use, we may almost 
say, of the printed page—what are we here for 
this evening? To pray, with bowed head and 
high resolve, to pray with loyalty and hope, 
within the walls of the Church of the living 
God as He is revealed to us in Jesus Christ. 

I do not dwell upon those thoughts. I have 
a more practical aim. But in thankful recog- 
nition of the gift which has come to our day of 
a truer understanding as to the relative and 
joint claim or appeal which Faith and Science, 
human knowledge and Divine Revelation make 
to every one of us, I should like to quote a 
single paragraph from a lecture delivered three 
years ago under the auspices of London Uni- 
versity by one of the most fearless thinkers 
and physiologists of to-day. He is speaking 
of the philosophers Heine and Kant, and he 
says: 
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Those who have read Heine’s Deutschland will 
remember his account, scintillating with the flashes 
of his wonderful literary genius, of Immanuel Kant, 
whom he represented as the Robespierre of an intel- 
lectual revolution far more wide-reaching in its effects 
than the French Revolution. The victim of this 
intellectual revolution was pictured as no mere earthly 
king, but the God of Hebrew and Christian tradition. 
“T can hear the bell. Kneel down. They are bringing 
the sacraments to a dying God.” Heine was right 
[the lecturer goes on to say] in his estimate of the 
importance of Kant’s work. But it was the God of 
Materialism, and not of Christianity, that was dying. 


‘Redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil.” The words come from one of the letters 
which the apostle wrote from a Roman prison 
in the eventide of his life and work. Take 
these letters together, or take even this single 
letter, addressed to the disciples in Ephesus 
(or more probably in other places too), and the 
purport of his message can be easily described. 
He had fought a hard battle for a cause very 
near his heart, and he had won. He had 
established, so that it could not be any more 
gainsaid, the truth that the message of Jesus 
Christ and the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
were not to be narrowly limited and that His 
Society was a Society for mankind. The 
test of nationality, the test of circumcision, the 
distinction of bond or free, of male or female, 
had for the new Faith, the new Society, no 
discriminating, differentiating force. ‘Ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” The Jew who has 

1). S. Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 129. 
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become a member of Christ's Society may still 
observe a score of Jewish rules, but the Gentile, 
for whom these rules have no force, is as true 
and loyal a Christian as his Jewish brother. 
Under this charter of freedom, he says, there 
is laid upon you all together a new charge, a 
new and splendid trust, and for the right 
discharge of it every sort of diverse gift and 
power is wanted. I beseech you to walk 
worthy of so great acalling. You are witnesses 
for Him in a world which, for the most part, 
knows Him not. Rise to that call. You have 
a ceaseless battle to fight against evil of every 
kind. It is a battle between light and darkness. 
But you can wage that fight and win. Go 
forward: “redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil.” ‘Redeeming the time.” The 
Greek words have been variously translated 
and explained. Surely the most straightforward 
and literal meaning is the best. ‘“‘ Redeem the 
time.” Claim the present for the best uses. 
It has got, so to speak, into wrong hands— 
the days are evil days; but you can redeem 
them, buy them back into what is good. To 
do it will need thought. It will need work. It 
will need sacrifice. But it is possible. There- 
fore it is right. So he told the men and women 
of the Christian Society in those great cities 
nearly nineteen centuries ago. So he tells the 
men and women of the. Christian Society in 
England to-day. And verily for us too in this 
year of grace 1916 “the days are evil.” How 
can people who are sufficiently earnest and 
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public- spirited to care about the matter, 
sufficiently intelligent and educated to think 
about it, and sufficiently Christian to pray 
about it—how, in short, can you to whom I 
speak ‘“‘redeem the time” just now? 

First we must try to understand why and 
how the days are evil and. how they became so. 
How did a war like this, greater in scale and 
more sanguinary in character than any that 
the world has seen, become possible among 
nominally Christian peoples? How (for that 
should be our primary thought) have we our- 
selves been in past years party to the growing 
mischief? Are the horrors of these tremendous 
months uprooting or withering what there was 
in us that was amiss, or are they leaving it 
baneful as before? Can they possibly be even 
accentuating it? We were beyond question 
lovers of peace. But if the ideal to which 
peace contributes, and for which we seek peace 
and ensue it, is simply the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the good things of life, then the love 
of peace can hardly be called either robust or 
‘meritorious, It was finely said a few weeks 
ago that— 


The religion of peace cannot hold its ground 
unless it is prepared, when occasion arises, to trans- 
form itself into the religion of strife. That such 
occasions do arise is a fact written large in all moral 
experience. They are the moments, familiar I suppose 
to most of us, when a man must say to his soul, 
“Fight xow; fight to the uttermost, resisting, it may 
be, even unto blood, or peace shall never visit thee 
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any more.” They occur to communities also, but at 
rarer intervals. They are the moments when nations 
and empires are put to the test; when they must 
prove, by the tenor of their response, what vocation 
they have in the moral order of the world, or whether 
they have any vocation at all. When this happens 
religion uncovers its other face. The peace of God 
which passeth understanding summons its partner in 
the education of the soul—the strife of God which 
passeth understanding also.’ 


Let no one therefore deceive himself or 
herself with the thought that a mere hatred of 
strife can or will by itself amend what has 
been amiss. A pacifism of that sort may be 
the very opposite to “ redeeming the time.” 

Out of the horrid crucible of war there must 
emerge, nay, there is already emerging, for 
those who have eyes to see, a truer knowledge 
of good and evil, a more keen appraising of our 
standards of conduct as peoples or as men and 
women. We are seeing, as some of us failed 
to see clearly before, how perilously easy it is 
for the noble plant of loyal patriotism, if it be 
wrongly nurtured, to degenerate into a coarse 
and baneful tree, and the sight of that cata- 
strophe will put us on our guard lest in thought 
or word or vote or song about the Empire and 
its power we let the ideal of a great trust for 
the good of all get coarsened or degraded to a 
rougher shape or a lower level, until the things 
which should have been for our weal, and can 
rightly be for the world’s weal, become unto us 


1 Rev L. P. Jacks in Zhe Hibbert Journal, April 1916. 
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an occasion of falling. Redeem the time, then, 
for the days are evil. 

Or, again, it would be calamitous indeed if, 
when we at length emerge, scathed and seared 
but, please God, victorious, from out the welter 
of the war—emerge with very many of our 
best and bravest gone from this world’s tasks 
and love and opportunity, and ourselves fresh 
fashioned for new or unfamiliar paths—it would 
be calamitous were we to enter upon the new 
conditions with an alteration for the worse in 
our Christian temper. It should be, and I am 
certain that it can be, just the reverse. We 
have, in great groups of different classes and 
grades, been drawn together as never before. 
There is a new fellowship of interest, of sacri- 
fice, of sorrow, even of skilled and unskilled 
handiwork. That fellowship has grown steadily 
stronger in the months of war, and notably in 
these latest months, and the change ought to 
be, and can be, altogether to the good. It has 
quietly abolished obstinate little sundering 
walls of mutual ignorance or suspicion which 
could scarcely have been removed by force, 
and which, once they are gone, will, please 
God, never reappear. That is only one of. 
many ways in which the fellowship of Christ’s 
Society on earth is being bettered in these 
dark days. We are acquiring too, as I believe, 
a hitherto unwonted power of self-denial. We 
are learning what is best of all, a readier 
recourse to prayer. But we dare not forget 
that we have to reckon with perils as well as 
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gains, and if the time is to be redeemed we 
must be on the watch against the growth in 
ourselves of un-Christian modes of thought 
which would have been intolerable a few years 
ago, but are, I am afraid, not quite intolerable 
tous now. It must almost perforce be hurtful 
to us to be reading day by day about horrors 
which rightfully stir our wrath, and the recur- 
rent stir may very easily fashion a bitterness 
of temper far removed from really righteous 
wrath. By all means let us carefully and 
quietly clear our thoughts as to what are right 
principles and what are wrong, in the motives 
or the actions of a people or a man; and when 
once we have found where the underlying 
mischief lies, and seen the ‘‘naked evil shorn 
of the trappings which disguise it with the 
appearance of good,” then we do right to 
‘hate it hard,” so long as we continue to be 
thoughtful men and women capable of deliber- 
ately hating it and of deliberately loving its 
opposite. But in these thoughts and resolves 
we are handling edged tools, and we must be 
alert and on our guard. Hatred of what is 
bluntly nakedly evil in motive or act may drift 
and harden imperceptibly into a self-righteous 
hatred of our fellow-men—poor, fallible, temper- 
driven, mistaken men like ourselves, though 
perhaps with different temptations—and we 
may go on to make our wrath so sweeping, 
so undiscriminating, that we condemn and 
denounce in others even things which we 
should possibly condone or even justify if we 
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were to do them ourselves. So subtly, so 
imperceptibly, may the poison work within us. 
There is a righteous hate, and there is a most 
unrighteous hate. The time gives opportunity 
for each. Redeem the time, because the days 
are evil. 

Once again, be on your guard against a 
peril not so subtle and very real indeed. 
I mean the loss of trust in our Father's 
love, a loss engendered by the frequency, the 
inexplicableness and the deep pathos of our 
sorrows. It is indeed felt in countless English 
homes this year that “the days are evil” as we 
mourn the loss of strong bright lives, to which, 
in their riper development, we had looked 
forward as certain to become the people’s 
strength and stand-by in the years of difficulty 
which lie ahead. There is probably no man or 
woman here but has such instances in mind at 
this moment. Is it surprising that from one 
stricken home after another the questioning 
thought should rise: Can we honestly speak 
of, speak to, a God at once omnipotent and 
loving in face of all this? My friends, not 
here and now can we enter upon that great sea 
of thought, bewilderment, inquiry, wonder, 
hope. The questioning can receive no brief, 
clear-cut, categorical, satisfying reply. It is 
our poor finite powers which are at fault. 
Fashion for yourself, if you think you can, 
some supposed solution other than that on 
which we have learned, though with out- 
stretched hands and with hopes still unsatisfied, 
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to rest. Try to fashion that solution of yours, 
and you will find that you must first get rid of, 
or set aside, or explain away, the greater part 
of the New Testament. There is something 
presupposed throughout, something underlying, 
the Lord’s own word and acts—teaching and 
parable, miracle and promise—without which 
that record would lose its coherence and its 
force, I had almost said would lose its whole 
meaning. With it the clue—not, of course, a 
full explanation, but the clue—stands there, 
in every page, and stands here to-day for us 
who with stricken hearts can trust Him still. 
We are sure, instinctively sure, beyond range 
of doubt—may we not say so?—that this life 
is not all, that no stroke of sword or bullet can 
bring those powers to their eternal close. “It 
would take more than that to stop the chap we 
loved so,” writes a soldier of his comrade who 


had fallen. 


And this we know: Death is not Life effete, 
Life crushed, the broken pail. We who have seen 
So marvellous things know well the end not yet.} 


We are not going to sully or drag down the 
splendour of such a lad’s self-sacrifice by an 
unintelligent, an unfaithful, almost a selfish 
grief. I have only touched this great problem, 
not handled it. But we must bear in mind the 
plain peril of that unfaith, if, in hours so dark 
as those which are shadowing countless homes, 


1 C. H. Sorley, Marlborough and other Poems. 


REDEEMING THE TIME abe 


in “days so evil,” we would bravely and in- 
telligently “redeem the time.” 

Brothers and sisters, there is in all this 
nothing very distinctive of our University 
gathering, of our University needs. But the 
connecting link is this. The responsibility for 
English life at such an hour rests largely with 
those who will think as well as pray. None of 
us, none of our sires or grandsires, has known 
a time when the demand for thoughtfulness was 
comparable to what it is to-day. We havea 
call of absolute indisputable duty. Every one 
of us must give his, must give her, answer 
unswervingly, if we are not to set back the 
progress from strength to strength of whatso- 
ever things in the world’s life are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report. But, if 
the task is to be done aright, the self-offering, 
the self-discipline must be quiet, deliberate, 
thorough, in things great and small. The days 
are evil; the time must be redeemed. Our 
Church of England is setting itself in these 
months of strain to the task of deepening, 
strengthening, uplifting the Christian thought, 
the Christian life of the English people. We 
plan throughout the land a Mission to the 
Nation, a Mission of Repentance and Hope. 
We want to learn better how to pray together. 
We want to make our fellowship in the Lord's 
great sacramental rite a firmer bond, a more 
stimulating force than it has ever been before. 
We want our men when they return from war 
to find a new value, a new strength, a new 
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sunshine in the home they left. We believe 
it can be done. But if so, it must be because 
those who not only care but think are giving 
themselves to that large endeavour, are re- 
deeming the time because the days are evil. 
And time presses. It would be a vain fancy 
were we to imagine that when in God’s mercy 
the war is over we shall have a quiet time for 
easy and generous reconstruction in English 
life. Not so. My forecast is that the difficulty 
of planning and fashioning new things will be 
far greater than we realize, and that our power 
of doing it (and do it we must) will depend 
upon whether, in the midst of all the war and 
its dread concomitants, we have given our 
mind—yes, mind as well as heart—to these 
new and brave resolves. 

A century hence, or two centuries hence, 
some one will be writing a noteworthy history 
of this great time, writing it from a standpoint 
sufficiently far off from the hurly-burly to view 
the whole story in its true proportions. What 
will he have to say as to the part taken, the 
tone set, by the best thinkers among our own 
people—the men and women whose home is at 
the very centre of the Empire’s life? A vision 
rises to my mind’s eye of what I should like 
that historian to be able to say. Is it possible 
that he might truthfully tell that in that solemn 
year, while guns were still thundering and 
bombs and submarines were doing their deadly 
work, while men’s muscles were tense and their 
eyes and ears alert, the plans began to take 
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shape for the better things which were to come 
after? They were manifold, those plans, and 
among them this: the marshalling in London, 
at the world’s centre, of the company of men 
and women who could best fashion and con- 
stitute a great popular University, fashion it in 
this vast city which has in its keeping, available 
for all, the noblest treasures of art and litera- 
ture and science, the noblest hospitals, the 
noblest traditions of civic life—fashion it as the 
Imperial centre of learning, sacred as well as 
secular, on the broadest conceivable basis, the 
centre to which the best of the young men and 
women from all the Dominions can come; a 
University so splendidly equipped and housed 
as to symbolize the citizens’ care for what is 
worth most in a nation’s and an empire's life ; 
a standing protest before God and man against 
mere money-making and the pursuit of pleasure. 
I seem to see in dim outline such a possibility 
as one great part of our people’s reconstructed 
plan, when the guns at last are silent, and the 
intolerable waste of war is at an end. Is the 
hope a visionary or baseless dream? To me 
it seems a part of yet wider, grander, more 
sacred ranges which rise and rise afar off. 


Dreamers of dreams? We take the taunt with gladness, 
Knowing that God, beyond the years you see, 

Has wrought the dreams that count with you for madness 
Into the substance of the world to be. 





CLOUDS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 





CLOUDS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS! 


Clouds and darkness are round about him: righteousness and 
judgement are the habitation of his seat.—PsaLm xcvii. 2. 


Tuts day two years ago we were suddenly, 
inevitably, unwillingly, plunged into the whirl- 
pool of a vast and devastating war. On this 
second anniversary we meet in every church in 
the land to look backward, outward, onward, 
and to ask with such quietness and such 
searching of heart as we can muster—What 
have these fearful happenings said to us? 
What do they mean? What are they going 
to mean, hereafter, to us and to the world? 
How will it all seem to the historians and 
thinkers who will write and speak and lecture 
about it a hundred years hence? What great 
principle, if any, has really and truly been at 
stake, is at stake at this moment, for Europe 
and for the world? The questions are much 
more easy to ask than to answer, or at least 
the answer needs a little more clearness of 
thought than is always forthcoming. 

But this anniversary day, when we meet to 


1 Preached in Canterbury Cathedral, August 4, 1916. (The Second 
Anniversary. ) 
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think and to say our prayers about it all, is just 
the occasion for trying for a few moments to 
secure that clearness of thought. Stand back 
from it all in mind, if you possibly can. Get 
yourself, in thought, outside the rush and the 
hurly-burly. Recall quietly the most simple, 
the most elementary truths or facts in the 
world’s life, and ask for a few minutes how the 
horrible strife of these two years bears upon 
them, or fits into them. 

The very simplest truths. A great complex 
world with men’s active passions alight, and 
every sort of misrepresentation and falsity and 
prejudice made easy. A time when it is most 
difficult for any man or woman in a belligerent 
nation to ‘keep his head.” And next: Behind 
and throughout all that complexity, the certainty 
that there are great, firm principles of right and 
wrong if we can only get at them, and that the 
God and Father of us all, our Living Lord, 
is there to guide us, if only we will let Him, 
to the working out of the world’s well-being 
according to His will. And next: The clue to 
these things—not the full explanation but the 
helpful clue— given to us in the message of 
Jesus Christ, His example and His death. 
The world was led by degrees to that message. 
Step by step God taught people to feel after 
Him in the confusion and the darkness and to 
find Him. We mark one stage of it in such 
words as I chose for our text—the words of a 
seeker, perplexed and yet truthful, who was 
beginning to see better what he could hold to 
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and stand by. The Lord is King: ‘Clouds 
and darkness are round about him.” No doubt 
about that in the world’s haze and confusion, 
but behind them there is something sure. 
“Righteousness and judgement (or “justice ”) 
are the habitation of his seat,” or, as the Revised 
Version puts it, “the foundation of his throne,” 
the very rock-pillars on which His rule and 
government rest firm; and therefore there is 
a brighter and a happier side to it all. “The 
Lord is King, the earth may be glad thereof: 
yea, the multitude of the isles may be glad 
thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about 
him: righteousness and judgement are the 
habitation of his seat.” That was what thought- 
ful, truth-loving people came to see and to hold 
to, long long ago. And down at the root of 
things it is just what we can see and hold to 
now, in the throes and mazes and strain of the 
world-conflict. The difficultyis to disencumber, 
if we only can, the great fundamental truths 
and realities of right and wrong from the dust 
and prejudice which darken and blur and 
confuse them. Yet we are bound to try, and 
this, as it seems to me, is an appropriate 
occasion. For if we are praying for help to 
do the right thing and to support the right 
principle, we ought to have as clearly in our 
own minds as possible what that principle is, 
the right principle for the sake of which it is 
worth while to make this fearful sacrifice of 
what we love best on earth. While shells 
are thundering and bombs are dropping and 
G 
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passions are inflamed, and shameful wrongs are © 
being perpetrated, we may easily be in such 
perplexity and irritation that we see nothing 
very clearly and think out nothing very calmly. 
Yet I honestly believe that to one whose 
soul is reverent, whose temper is under control, 
and who seeks for guidance with an open mind, 
the great dividing principle which separates 
us from our opponents, which makes it for us 
an inevitable and paramount duty to take part 
in this fearful war, does stand out in clear-cut 
outline, and we do well on a day like this to 
step back a little from the excitement and to 
give thought to these great truths afresh. 

See it then thus. In this generation of 
European life, in which every one of us here 
has had to bear his part, be it lofty or lowly, 
two great sets of principles have been alive 
and active. They differ very widely from one 
another, though the difference has for many 
years been easily overlooked. 

There is first a scheme of thought, an ideal 
of National or International life, which has 
been supported and taught by some strong 
thinkers. It is not silly, it is not incoherent, 
it is not petty or sordid: and yet it is, as we 
believe, fundamentally false and mischievous— 
nay, in the true sense of a solemn word which 
we dare not use lightly, it is positively damnable 
in its harmfulness to mankind. 

It may be stated—I hope not unfairly—as 
follows: Science and history have taught us 
that the true and fundamental law of sentient 
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life is the struggle for existence, and the 
survival of whatever is fittést in and for that 
struggle. To carry on that struggle, that “law 
of life” in the world, people have been welded, 
or have welded themselves, into separate nations 
or states. Within each nation, and for its 
better equipment in the strife, there must be 
self-sacrifice, public spirit, loyalty, patriotism. 
In proportion as these forces, together with 
intellectual and _ scientific knowledge © and 
“culture,” are general, or are developed and 
encouraged, the State will grow strong and will 
hold its own. Everything must enforce that 
loyalty to the State. No private selfishness, 
no family ties, no religious belief must weigh 
against what concerns or affects the State’s 
growing stronger and stronger. Morality 
ought to be encouraged within the State, be- 
cause experience has shewn it to be necessary 
if the State is to be efficient in the struggle, 
and so to survive and grow. Virtues of all 
kinds become a means to National existence 
and greatness. But the State itself, when thus 
hammered into shape and strength, has only 
one obligation, and that is to itself, that it may 
grow and keep strong and may be fit to hold 
the conquering place in the essential struggle 
for existence, a struggle which is bound to go 
on, a struggle wherein each State is the unit 
and war is the arbiter and the deciding force. 
Therefore war is not only inevitable but ex- 
ceedingly desirable, as a permanent part of the 
world’s life. Towards those outside, the State 
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has no obligation except the obligation to make 
them recognize its own rights, rights to be 
supported, if need be, by force. If that recog- 
nition can be won without war, which brings 
inevitably so much woe and sorrow with it, so 
much the better. If the will, the strength, the 
well-being, the dominance of the State could be 
enforced on those outside simply by shewing 
them how dangerous, how fatal, any opposition 
to it would be, so much the better. The ad- 
mitted horrors and sorrows and costliness of war 
would then be avoided. But human nature being 
what it is, and different States having separate 
self-confidence and means of asserting it, that 
peaceful solution will not happen, and so war 
will be inevitable. ‘That it could ever be 
otherwise ’—]I am here quoting the actual words 
—“is not in any sense desirable. . .. The 
living God will see to it that war constantly 
returns, as a dreadful medicine for the human 
race.’ To humanity as such, the State owes 
nothing at all. What are called “the interests 
of humanity” are properly conserved by each 
State doing the best for itself. To that extent, 
and to that extent only, there will be, there is, 
a common human interest. But any conscious 
pursuit of such an ideal interest of all, by the 
will of each, is out of the question, is a mere 
Utopian and impossible dream. Dismiss it 
from your mind. 

Sorunsthetheory. I have tried to summarize 
it fairly and after careful first-hand reading of 
what is written by its advocates, men held high 
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in honour. If I were to be told that it is unfair 
to quote this because it is a mere fanciful 
political theory woven in the brains of a few 
enthusiastic writers, and no part of a genuine 
popular creed, I could only reply in utter sad- 
ness but with surely indisputable truth that it 
is in absolute correspondence with what has 
happened in practice, in plain, fearful, prosaic 
practice. Witness the cities and villages of 
Belgium and of Eastern France, the Lusztania 
tragedy and its commemoration, the names of 
Cavell and of Fryatt and of many more. If, as 
I firmly believe, no theory so anti-Christian has 
been worked out or deliberately adopted by the 
people of a great country, nay, if thousands of 
its best citizens would, as I again firmly believe, 
repudiate such a theory with horror if they 
realized what it means, the outstanding moral 
is just this: how studiously must every nation 
be upon its guard lest it drift unconsciously 
into policies and acts for which it may disclaim 
deliberate intent, but for which it cannot in the 
sight of God or man evade responsibility. If 
we pray, as most of us I hope do, with a full 
sense of its significance, “‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” the prayer 
must at least imply that there is sin to be for- 
given. 

It is only because to-day we are trying to 
sum up and to face, for our own soul’s health, 
the great contemporary facts, and to realize 
calmly what the war is for, and what it is against, 
and why, that I dwell upon these thoughts at 
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all. It is infinitely better for us to be dwelling 
upon our own shortcomings and failures, and 
to seek for wisdom and understanding to steer 
our course aright at a time so momentous in 
our history. But we must see and chart the 
rocks if we are to shun them. 

I have tried to summarize the one theory or 
group of theories and principles applicable to 
what is happening now. Let me try in like 
manner to summarize the other. It is less 
simple, less clear-cut, less easy (at least I find 
it so) to put into categorical shape. But I think 
that on this anniversary day, when in every — 
church and chapel the Nation as such is 
setting itself to think and pray, we are bound 
to try. We, too, believe intensely in the 
privilege, the stimulus, the obligation of 
patriotism. We believe Nationhood to be a 
God-given bond. It has constant sanction in 
Holy Scripture. It corresponds with the 
highest teaching of our best men. It rightly 
evokes the enthusiasm of every one of us. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! ' 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 


But: but, without bating a jot of our devotion, 
we recognize something higher still. We could 
none of us tolerate the notion that “the love of 
peace is a sign of National decay,” and that as 
between independent States there is no morality. 
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And why could we not? Chiefly because we 
owe a yet higher allegiance. We believe ina 
Kingdom of God upon earth whereof each 
State is but a little part. We believe that the 
very nature of each man’s moral life shews that 
he belongs to a greater Order than the ‘‘ order 
of Nature” with its ceaseless “struggle for 
existence ” by the sheer ‘survival of the fittest,” 
though even about those words “survival” and 
“fittest ” we could say much which gives them 
a higher meaning. 

We believe, with an intensity beyond words, 
that there does exist exactly what our opponents 
deny, a higher law than the law of the State, 

-a deeper allegiance than can be claimed by any 
earthly Sovereign, and that in personal and 
national conduct alike we have to follow higher 
and more sacred principles of honour than any 
State law can enforce. A Christian worthy of 
the name admits a deep and lofty fealty of the 
soul to a Living Lord, who is alive for ever- 
more, and holds the keys of death. If we are 
to think of God as Jesus Christ taught us to 
think about Him, it is totally inconceivable to 
us that God.could ever have decreed that war 
should be a necessary, an enduring, nay, a 
positively desirable, element in human life. 
We believe that war is always due to some 
aberration from the will of Almighty Love by 
one or both parties to that war. The responsi- 
bility of taking part in a war must always be 
a fearful one, an action only to be taken when 
it is called for by our fealty to Him who ruleth 
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over all: called for in obedience to a law far 
higher than any National decree, the following 
of immutable principles of right and wrong. 
These principles have as an essential part of 
them the care for the observance of plighted 
faith and the protection of weaker States and 
peoples against wrong. The theory we are 
Opposing says definitely that a small or weak 
State is a “ludicrous” thing (‘‘ludicrous” is 
the word used) and that it ought not to exist. 
We maintain with all our strength the very 
Opposite principle, whether applied to States 
or to individual men. The difficulties, the 
obscurities, the perplexities of our time are 
palpable. But there is something beyond and 
below which standeth sure. Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about Him, but righteousness 
and justice are the foundation of His rule. 
Weare all ready, I suppose, to say that, with- 
out hesitation or doubt. Are we equally strong 
and determined in making the words our rule 
in practice? Righteousness and justice trans- 
lated into rules of personal conduct, corporate 
conduct, National conduct? In that, as we 
unhesitatingly believe, consists a Nation’s great- 
ness. It was Christ Himself who taught us 
that greatness is quite different from mere 
bigness, mere material force and strength, or, 
for a Nation, mere numbers or armament, 
Something quite else is wanted. To-day we 
ask God to give it to us as separate men and 
women and asa people, and to enable us to hold 
it fast. He laid it down for every one of His 
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followers. He reminded them of what the 
world’s force was apt to be. ‘Ye know that 
the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them.” 
But theirs was to be a different way. ‘‘ Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister, and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” Mutual 
service, mutual self-offering, not simply or 
finally for making the Nation stronger, not at 
all what is called “the Will to power,” but 
the will to serve: the will of each man and 
woman to give up personal pleasure and gain 
quite unselfishly, quite ungrudgingly, for other 
people ; the will of a Nation toserve the whole 
world’s good, to raise the common standard of 
mutual regard among the peoples of the earth, 
large States or small, with a special care for 
the weaker on the part of the stronger; and 
therefore, and by that means, to make peace, not 
war, the universal rule. We see, when we face 
it thus, that the principle is almost the exact 
opposite of that which I was a few minutes ago 
describing, and if so, we have perhaps a clearer 
vision of what it is, when largely looked at, 
that our Nation is fighting for. But then, 
having thus looked out, we must look inward. 
Am I myself, or I and my friends, persistently 
loyal to that ideal? As I throw my whole 
strength into helping “‘ our cause,” helping our 
Nation and its Allies to win this war, what is 
the background of my purpose? The fore- 
ground is clear: every ounce of strength and 
possession that I have must be unhesitatingly 
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at the service of my King and Country, so as 
to make victory, in the end and as soon as 
possible, quite sure. That is the foreground. 
But behind it, what thought? What hope? 
What prayer? Is it the thought, not chiefly 
of Britain’s greatness, but of righteousness and 
justice in the world’s life, of bringing about a 
bettering of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, now 
torn and scarred with strife, and tearing and 
scarring one another at this hour? If so, if I 
am to contribute my best to that, it must be 
because my own heart is pure, my own aim 
high and simple, my own sacrifice and offer- 
ing quiet and ready and unreserved, my own 
prayers quite genuine, my own faith in Him 
who calls us to this service warm and personal 
and expectant. We have much, very much, to 
thank God for on this anniversary—the splendid 
devotion of, literally, millions of men and 
women, the unity of a great Empire, and much 
besides. We have also much, very much, to 
pray for—Simplicity of Spirit, freedom from 
conceit and self-complacency, unshakable calm- 
ness and courage and perseverance; true loyalty 
to Him who calls us, that we, men and women 
of to-day, may be worthy of the great trust with 
which we are honoured, and may discharge it 
straightforwardly among all the dust and mire 
and confusion which might distract and scare us, 
quite sure that though the clouds and dark- 
ness are there, there is a righteousness, there is 
a justice which must prevail, for they are the 
gift of the living God. 
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It is in order to deepen that thought and 
resolve, that the Church of our land is setting 
itself in the coming months to what in the 
largest terms we describe as a National Mission 
of Repentance and Hope. We have not been 
as simple-hearted, as pure-minded as we ought, 
either in this or in other matters. But we do 
mean to try afresh. We believe that God will 
bless our effort. We want the double message 
—dissatisfaction with the past; hope and 
resolve for the future—to ring out in every 
home throughout England. Therefore we are 
inviting everybody’s prayers, and we do not 
think that they will be offered in vain. 
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LIFE LOST AND FOUND! 


Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it.—Str. MarrHEw xvi. 25. 


I wisH some thoughtful man would collect out 
of the Gospel record of what Jesus Christ did 
and said a series of His special pointed sayings, 
sometimes startling and even contradictory 
looking, but clear-cut and emphatic, and then 
shew, as I think he might, how the truth of 
each of these sayings has been tested and proved 
in the history of the world. Perhaps some 
writer has done this, but I do not know it. 
Sayings about “not peace but a sword,” or the 
“pearls cast before swine,” or the ‘‘camel and the 
needle’s eye,” or the “faith to remove moun- 
tains,” or “the first that shall be last,” or a score 
of others which we can recall, would be found, 
I think, to be in truest sense a “revelation’”: 
an unveiling, that is, of realities always there in 
human life and history, but unnoticed, unused, 
until He brings them out to light and service. 
Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 


We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin. 





1 Preached in the Chapel Royal, St. James’, March 4, 1917. 
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The interesting thing, or an interesting thing, 
about it is that their serviceableness comes out 
most markedly not in bright times but in dark 
times, when we are feeling either bewildered 
or helpless or defiant in face of ill, or, more 
often perhaps, are finding ourselves dull and 
dogged and irresponsive and wooden under the 
burden of a sense that things are amiss and 
that we cannot mend them. In that way, look 
with me for a few minutes at this saying of our 
Lord’s—in modern parlance we should call it 
a paradox or an epigram—‘“ He that will lose 
his life shall find it,” and see how it fits in with 
our feelings and our disquiet and our per- 
plexities and our sorrows at this unparalleled 
hour in the history of our country and of the 
world. May I try to marshal quite simply the 
general characteristics, as they seem to me, 
of what people have been thinking and saying— 
or perhaps thinking without saying—about it 
all in these opening months of another year ? 
Unconsciously and by degrees we have passed 
into a range or atmosphere of thought quite 
different from that of two years and a half ago 
in the early months of the war. Our principles 
remain firm, our resolve is absolutely unchanged, 
our sense of what the plain dictates of honour 
and fidelity to plighted word demanded and 
demand is, when we think it all over, every whit 
as strong as it was at the start. But, to be 
quite honest, the lapse of time, the familiarity 
with experiences which were then novel and 
exciting, has quite inevitably dulled our daily 
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thoughts, and much of the glamour has grown 
dim. The high enthusiasm with which we found 
it possible to face the war in all its dreadful- 
ness may still be ours, but it is out of sight, and 
it has spent its buoyant force. We find in 
different directions that this is so, and it dis- 
appoints us. Those who set themselves in 
those first autumn weeks to pray as they had 
perhaps not prayed for years have slipped back. 
In some homes the sorrow—which of all our 
homes is without it >—has, for all its sacredness, 
even hardened usa little in spirit. Or, to put it 
in another way, facts for us at home correspond 
in some degree to what happens among the 
men at the front. This is how a thoughtful 
and most competent man working in the actual 
trenches puts it: 


War is a muddy business, encasing the body in dirt 
and caking over the soul. It forms hard surfaces over 
the centres of sensitiveness. It is benumbing to 
spiritual faculties. That is nature’s way of accommoda- 
tion with war’s environment. To feel things much 
would be literally maddening. 


And speaking of a devout Christian man in 
whom he had watched this happening, he 
adds : 


I could almost see the surface which war. had 
hardened over him. Beneath it in him and all the 
rest who knows what may not be in process, ready to 
emerge when they can bathe in the solvent waters of 
peace? 


It is only in a degree that these words apply 
H 
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literally to the condition of ourselves at home. 
But, in degree, they do apply, and the state of 
things so described is, I verily believe, while 
we are constituted as we are, inevitable. 

None of us is capable of sustaining for years 
on end the fervent glow of those first weeks. 
It does not mean a weakening at the basis or 
in the core of our resolve, but as month follows 
month it becomes harder to maintain the 
springiness, the almost exultation with which 
we started. The difficulty is not peculiar toa 
few people. It is hardly fair to ourselves to 
make it a ground for personal self-reproach. 
Nearly every one is finding it true. 

Some two thousand five hundred years ago 
a prophet of singularly clear vision was bidding 
his people in their very darkest time count 
patiently on the help and guidance of God, 
firmly assured to those who can trustfully 
persevere. ‘“ They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.” 
Fly, run, walk, those are the three stages or 
kinds of power which can be given to those 
who can endure, and the most difficult of the 
three comes last. 

In the uplifting enthusiasm of the first days 
you can, as we express it, “‘ rise to the occasion” 
like the flight of an eagle. It is given you 
almost in spite of yourself. Was that not true 
for us two years and a half ago? And, in what 
comes after, the stern but almost glad pursuit 
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of the ennobling task, men can—our men and 
women did—run and not be weary. 

But then the hardest time comes when the 
sunrise radiance has waned, and day by day 
the romance seems to pass and the sorrows to 
multiply, and all the while the task remains. 
Our resolve is unabated, our hope undimmed ; 
but (O brothers, O sisters, do you not find it 
true?) the test, both mental and Spiritual, is 
harder than before. Yet we can, please God, 
we will, ‘walk, and not faint.” If we have 
passed from the first glowing mountain-ridge 
into a darker and more prosaic valley—and it 
has to some of us seemed in very truth for days 
together the valley of the shadow of death— 
the change of roadway makes, or ought to 
make, no real deep-down difference. The 
Shepherd Psalmist found that in passing along 
that valley he had quite special help. He calls 
the way, as we confidently call our way just 
now, ‘‘the path of righteousness,” and he adds, 
“T will fear no evil”—there shall be no glum- 
ness of spirit—“ for thou art with me.” 

But Jesus Christ taught us a great deal more 
than that about it all, Come back to our text 
words. They are Jesus Christ’s summing up 
of the meaning and range of true self-devotion 
to a cause that matters, or to a leadership which 
we believe to come from God: ‘“ Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 
Whosoever, that is, will think chiefly of his 
own interests, his own happiness, his own safety, 
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will in the long run fail to secure even these, 
while, on the other hand, the man who dis- 
regards these things in comparison with his 
absolute loyalty to a sacred cause or sacred 
leadership will in the long run secure the very 
things which are worth having in the life with 
which God trusts us. 

It is in the light of that thought or that 
summary that we are justified in looking, or 
perhaps are bound to look, at the facts of our 
country’s life as they stand to-day. I do not 
want to exaggerate, but I honestly wonder 
whether there ever has been in any country a 
condition of things corresponding to what we 
have seen in the British Empire in these three 
years. We speak of the loyalty, the public 
spirit, the self-sacrifice which have found 
expression in the eager and glad enlistment of 
the Empire’s manhood, and we are right. But 
it is more complex than it looks. The under- 
lying motive, the original service, is a high, 
an ennobling, one. But the stream, like all 
streams, draws in other currents as it flows. 
The straightforwardness and dignity of the 
offering of these brave lives even unto death 
is uplifting to us all. The world has perhaps 
known nothing finer, in concentrated and de- 
liberate courage, than has been seen in some 
of the incidents on the Flanders front or on the 
coast of Gallipoli. The passage of the Australian 
and New Zealand troops from Mudros to the 
Peninsula on April 23rd, 1915, and the incom- 
parable courage of their landing have been 
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told in deathless prose, a record worthy of the 
event: 


Ship after ship, crammed with soldiers, moved 
slowly out of harbour in the lovely day, and felt again 
the heave of the sea. No such gathering of fine ships 
has ever been seen upon this earth, and the beauty 
and the exultation of the youth upon them made them 
like sacred things as they moved away. All the 
thousands of men aboard them gathered on deck to 
see, till each rail was thronged. These men had come 
from all parts of the British world... . They had 
said good-bye to home that they might offer their 
lives in the cause we stand for. In a few hours at 
most, as they well knew, perhaps a tenth of them 
would have looked their last on the sun, and be a 
part of foreign earth or dumb things that the tides 
push. . . . But as they moved out these things were 
but the end they asked, the reward they had come for, 
the unseen cross upon the breast. All that they felt 
was a gladness of exultation that their young courage 
was to be used. They went like kings in a pageant 
to the imminent death. ... All was beautiful in 
that gladness of men about to die, but the most 
moving thing was the greatness of their generous 
hearts... . They left the harbour very, very slowly ; 
this tumult of cheering lasted a long time; no one 
who heard it will ever forget it, or think of it unshaken. 
Presently all were out, and the fleet stood across for 
Tenedos, and the sun went down with marvellous 
colour, lighting island after island and the Asian peaks, 
and those left behind in Mudros trimmed their lamps 
knowing that they had been for a little brought near 
to the heart of things. 


All this has surely a character of its own 
which separates it wholly from the mere blind 
and fearless facing of death. That a body of 
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brave men should confront almost certain 
death unflinchingly is no rare thing in the 
world’s story. It is not confined to Europeans 
or to Christians or to modern men: the 
Spartans at Thermopylae; the Scots at 
Flodden; the Swiss Guard at Versailles ; 
the Dervishes at Omdurman. But we have 
been watching now, in our own time and 
among our own friends, something which is 
a little different, I think, from any of these. 
The bearing of the battle upon their own 
lives, their own interests, their own homes, 
was less obvious, less simple. The interests 
of the lad from Melbourne or Vancouver are 
rather remote from the issues at Ypres or 
Suvla Bay. Yet those cheers at Mudros or 
on the Flanders fields were no mere ebullition 
of the animal high spirits of the lads and of 
the joy of onset. They had a background 
of purposeful thought inspiring the self-sur- 
render, and sustaining its high level. At the 
moment it was unconscious, perhaps, or sub- 
conscious; but it was there. ‘Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake”—for the sake, 
that is, of the cause which we are absolutely 
certain to be the highest—“ shall find it.” Ts 
that fanciful? We know quite well that those 
lads who cheered and fought and died were 
—hundreds, thousands of them —very far 
from being saints or deep thinkers, or, in the 
stricter sense, piously intent. It would be 
utterly unreal to describe them so. Is it then 
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fanciful or presumptuous to regard their offer- 
ing of themselves as a very sacred thing? 
Do you remember the words: “that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable (that is to 
say, your deliberate and thoughtful) service”? 
To me it seems that these words have a 
very real application to the offering those men 
have made. They apply not less closely to 
the mothers, the young wives, the sisters, who 
quite deliberately sent out into the maelstrom 
of the war those whom they loved best on 
earth, and would do it again, believing, quietly 
and collectedly, that it is worth while. Who- 
soever shall lose his life—in such a way, with 
such a thought, for such a cause—shall find it. 

Many of us, I imagine, found it easier to 
think like that in the early days of the war 
than they do now. Things have changed. 
The dramatic quality, men say, has gone 
out of the war. It has ceased to be either 
a tragedy or a triumph. It has become a 
monstrous strain and wasting, and the want 
of decisiveness is the most trying test of all. 
People try to re-fashion their earlier dreams 
about the greatness and the splendour of the 
issues, and they find it very hard, and qualms 
arise as to whether those dreams were ever 
justifiable. Has the war done more than 
unmask reality? It is when those thoughts, 
unworthy thoughts surely, recur, that we do 
well to fall back upon the large sure principle 
which in the text Jesus Christ lays down— 
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the losing of life which means the finding of 
life, real life, a life worth living. Some people, 
it is said, are feeling that though the horrid 
strain and noise of huge warfare roars on and 
on in the background, we are slipping back 
into the prose, the unromantic prose, of ordi- 
nary life. Is it so? I hardly think it; but 
even be it so, what it ought to mean is this, 
that that great ennobling principle of self- 
offering, or the offering of what we love best, 
the principle of deliberate service of the 
highest, service at any price if only we are 
allowed to render it—that that principle holds 
its place not only in the dramatic exciting 
uplifting hour, but in the drearier time which 
supervenes, in what has been called the space 
of uneventful fatigue. Or to put it more 
largely still: Does it not mean that that very 
principle of service is more far-reaching than 
we had dreamed, that it concerns us all right 
through our lives, and concerns us every day ? 
It does not depend on glamour or excitement, 
but on human fellowship and human need. 
There, and therein, “he that will lose his life 
shall find it.” Have we been, as the years 
pass, missing the discovery of that? I know 
that some of us have been genuinely per- 
plexed by one striking and recurrent fact, a 
splendid fact, in the war. It is this: Among 
those whose lives have been frankly, ungrudg- 
ingly, magnificently laid down there has been 
quite a large number who were the very 
heroes of young England—men pre-eminent 
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in the glory of physical prowess and beauty and - 
strength, and not seldom in mental achieve- 
ment too. Some of them had added to this 
a record of quiet service for others, say for 
little lads, or for sick and sorry folk, or for 
weaker brothers in school or college or 
London street. Their ready self-sacrifice at 
the trumpet’s call was natural, characteristic, 
appropriate. You knew all the while that you 
could count upon it when the hour came. 
But there were others, not less splendid in 
physical and perhaps mental equipment, men 
loved and admired by their friends, but limited, 
by deliberate choice, to that select circle, un- 
familiar with and untouched by and untouch- 
ing the outside, commonplace people, the 
weak or dull in mind or body—men, in 
short, whose story in its earlier chapters bore 
little if any stamp of self-sacrifice, of ‘‘service.” 
But the call came, the trumpet rang out, and 
they sprang to their place in the great ordeal 
and held it, and served gloriously, and died 
a hero’s death, and we are rightly proud of 
them. They “came to themselves ’—found 
themselves—in giving themselves away. And 
as we look back we feel that the life as a 
whole has, perhaps by oxy fault, fallen short 
of what it might have been. Glorious power 
and gift of leadership, of help for others, ready 
in a moment at the high inspiring summons: 
and yet somehow or other, for lack of such 
summons, those gifts had remained unused, 
almost wasted, in the years that went before. 
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Or again: take another set of men alto- 
gether—the average private soldier in the 
average regiment. On whatever else officers, 
chaplains, doctors, observers, critics may differ, 
testimony is unbroken and unfaltering as to 
the courage, the good-humour, the patience, 
the even heroic endurance, collective and in- 
dividual, with which whole groups of quite 
ordinary men, possessing, as one would have 
said beforehand, no particular gifts or graces 
or virtues, have faced dangers, sufferings, dis- 
comforts severe enough, it might be thought, 
to daunt the stoutest heart. The call rang 
out: the men were ready, not with endurance 
only but with cheery contempt of every hard- 
ship, to hold their own, in the very gloomiest 
and muddiest of days. What does it all 
mean? It means, surely, that we have under- 
rated the asset that we have in English man- 
hood, underrated its underlying strength of 
purpose, its solid core of goodness and of 
power. ‘Whosoever will lose his life shall 
find it.” And we find it, too, find out the 
store of force for good which we have been 
wasting, squandering in the common days 
gone by. We are all to blame. If there 
has been little of sacrifice or self-surrender 
or of the gladness of common service in the 
everyday lives of those men, high or lowly, 
in the bygone days, it must have been for 
lack of call, for lack of sufficient expectancy on 
their country’s part. We have aimed too low, 
expected, demanded too little. Had the call 
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rung clearly out, and had it been more of an 
expectant call to service and sacrifice in those 
other days, we see now what the response 
might—nay, would—have been. And, God 
knoweth, there has in England’s daily life 
been need enough for the common, mutual, 
unselfish service, need enough for the ready 
fighter against wrong, foes enough in number 
and toughness to test all the fibre we have 
tested now. 


Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 


Our eyes are being opened by the war to 
see the armament both for defence of right 
and for assault on wrong which has_ been 
ready to hand in the lives of ordinary men 
and women, had we only had the wits or the 
grace to evoke and use it. “He that loseth 
his life shall find it.” In a vague and un- 
expressed way hosts of men in this war have 
laid hold upon that law. We see it daily in 
what they are cheerily doing and enduring. 
As it has been finely put: ‘“‘ They have found 
a purpose to which to cleave, something to 
give themselves away for.” But they them- 
selves hardly take in what is happening, or 
realize the meaning of it all. Well, our eyes 
are opened now and we must mend that. “It 
is the function of Christianity, of us would-be 
followers of Christ, to raise this unacknow- 
ledging trustfulness and self-giving out of 
dumb sub-consciousness and to give it speech 
and to crown it with the glory of fully human 
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self-devotion. We have to declare that it is 
God whom they find in the offering of them- 
selves, His love in which they can lose them- 
selves, His purpose to which they can cleave, 
His will to be done—and that to give Him 
joy is the supreme end of man. This is the 
religion which sustains in war, because pos- 
sessed in peace.” Every day that the war 
goes on, and at least as truly when it is over 
and English home-life begins afresh, we men 
and women shall find new ways in which to 
understand and to make living this funda- 
mental law of Christ that “he that will lose his 
life for My sake shall find it.” 
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Seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses 
. . . let us run with patience the race that is set before us. —HEB. xii. I. 


Tue words form part of an intensely solemn 
appeal to the disciples of Jesus Christ, an 
appeal that they be faithful to their great 
calling and loyal to their living Lord. It is 
not quite in that deepest sense of fellowship 
with Christ that I use the words now. I 
take them in their application to what is in- 
deed a very sacred thing: the trust laid upon 
us as citizens of this nation and empire at an 
hour more “tremendous ’”’—in the strict sense 
of the word—than any that we or our fore- 
fathers have known. 

Three years and three days ago—on Sun- 
day the second of August 1914—it was my 
solemn duty and privilege as Archbishop to 
stand in this place, and to try in God’s name 
and by God’s help to suggest some thoughts 
which would fit a moment of the very tensest 
strain and of eager but dwindling hopes of 
peace. A few hours later the crash came, and, 

1 Preached in Westminster Abbey, August 5, 1917. (The Third 
Anniversary. ) 
III 
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in spite of our putting forth on behalf of peace 
every effort which honourable men could make, 
we were at war. Three years ago! It seems 
like ten. Some of us find it hardly possible to 
“think ourselves back” into the pre-war days, 
or revivify in vision the sunny homes, the 
radiant hopes, that then were ours. Then 
came the first weeks and months of war. To 
most people it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to feel again the glowing impulse which 
throbbed in every fibre of British manhood 
at home and in the Dominions overseas as 
we gave ourselves in serious purpose to the 
high emprise whereto, as we unhesitatingly 
believed then—as we unswervingly believe still 
—we were called by every obligation to which 
an honourable man must rise. We are no more 
doubtful of it now than we were in those 
August weeks three years ago, but the long, 
long strain does tell upon nerve and muscle; 
and a stiffened upper lip and a sternly firm 
endurance must in some measure replace the 
comparative buoyancy and spring with which 
in those first eager days we deliberately faced 
the dread ordeal of a vast world-war. At this 
anniversary time we pause and take stock of 
the three years’ outcome. Face it squarely at 
its grimmest and its saddest; try to belittle 
nothing, to exaggerate nothing. Is it all worth 
while? Does the issue which shone out so 
clearly in those first days hold good? If we 
could have foreseen in all their wide ghastli- 
ness these three years of human strife and 
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devastation, should we have acted as we did? 
Would we reverse it now if we could? Ask 
that question up and down the land, and the 
answer from almost every thoughtful man and 
woman would roll back overwhelmingly—We 
were right then: Weare right now. Horrible 
as it all is, and was, we could do no other. 
And yet, God knoweth, it is not quite easy to 
keep the earlier, the more sharply-cut issue, 
clear and pure and unconfused. So much has 
happened to blur and besmirch it. We are 
very human, and in fields so vast, and in con- 
ditions so-unlooked for, there has been abund- 
ant room for mistake or for vacillation; for 
weakness or for cross-counsels; for rash ex- 
periment, or for over-caution. Human passion 
and vengefulness, righteous wrath, and some- 
times unrighteous wrath, have flared up. The 
picture has lost the cleanness of its first colour 
and has become scratched and blotched. Yet 
there the plain facts are, if we look for them 
and get back to them. There did come an 
issue in the world’s story, and we could not 
and did not evade it. That definite issue of 
“right and wrong,” of honour and dishonour, 
has been no whit impaired, and through the 
confusion we can get back to it if we will. So 
getting back to it, as it is well we should—nay, 
as on this solemn Sunday we positively must— 
we find ourselves, in touch with what is highest 
and purest in our country’s history, and the 
knowledge nerves us to the patience which is 
so difficult and yet so necessary now. Look 
q 
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again at the text I chose. That is just what 
the writer of the letter says: ‘‘ Seeing we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses .. . let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.” 

You remember how the words come. The 
writer has reminded his Hebrew readers of the 
national heroes whom they loved to honour— 
Abraham and Joseph and Moses and David 
and Samuel, and many more. He bids them, 
when they are weak or perplexed, remember 
what those men witnessed to, remember that 
they had borne witness time after time to one 
great presence in their lives, one great prin- 
ciple guiding their conduct. That presence, 
that principle, he says, is yours. Those wit- 
nesses to it are themselves in a sense round 
about you now. Hold strenuously to that 
faith, and press on, when difficulties are 
thickest, with courage and enthusiasm; yes, 
but especially with what you need most of 
all, with patience. If God allow us that gift, 
our cause can and will proceed. 

My friends, can we not, in this building, of 
all places in our land, transfer that injunction 
straight and plainly to ourselves?  Respice. 
Circumspuce. Here beneath our feet lie the 
bones of scores of the men who in nine 
centuries of change and chance have upheld 
in and for our country high witness to the 
principle of loyalty to truth, of stainless honour, 
of dauntless courage, of tireless patience. Their 
forms look down on us in marble from the walls. 


THESCLOUD: OF WITNESSES’ ts5 


Their example—the example of that cloud of 
witnesses—is at once a reassurance and an in- 
spiration to the weakest-hearted and the most 
wayward of us all. There is no epoch, there 
is scarcely a great episode, in English history 
but has its representatives among these great 
witnesses. In this transept, to quote Macaulay’s 
stirring words, Chatham seems still with eagle 
face and outstretched arm to bid England be 
of good cheer. Over the western door his yet 
more illustrious son seems once again to ‘“ pour 
forth the lofty language of inextinguishable 
hope.” So we might run on. Take modern 
times only: Johnson, Wilberforce, Gladstone, 
Salisbury, and many more, have each of them 
a message for to-day. And their witness, after 
all, is one. 

And now upon us, the men and women of 
this generation in the world’s life, the duty, 
the privilege has at a supreme crisis been laid 
of upholding, on our country’s, our Empire’s 
part, the principles of good faith and honour ; 
and, as it seems to us, of liberty and of ulti- 
mate peace. We are not alone. Our great 
Allies have, in their own way and with us, the 
same grave task to fulfil. Notably we thank 
God for the incoming on our side of the great 
Republic of the Western world. That fellow- 
ship, arriving when it did, is the surest human 
witnessithat could be borne to the greatness 
of our cause. It knits a strong and sacred 
bond, which is to outlast these tempestuous 
years and to weld our peoples in imperishable 
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brotherliness of service for the welfare of the 
world. 

To us then is entrusted a great, a conse- 
crated task. How are we going to do it? 
Only the merest handful among the people of 
a great country have the opportunity of shew- 
ing what we call heroism in its large, con- 
spicuous sense. Nay, it is the veriest handful 
even in the fleets upon the sea and the armies 
in the field. But the power of witness and 
the power of patience belong emphatically to 
us all: the power in each man of witness to 
something, to some cause, perhaps to some 
One, that he feels to be higher than himself. 
Not a week of these three years but in it we 
have had supreme examples among those from 
whom:in old days we had never looked for 
anything of the kind. Those who thus “loved 
not their lives unto the death” were many of 
them far from being ‘“‘saints” in any ordinary 
acceptance of the term. But their witness, 
magnificent in its simplicity, is the very thing 
which uplifts us, in our prosaic streets and 
homes, to make answer in our own degree to 
the daily call. It makes us, or it should make 
us, feel that the power is there. What we 
need is something, or, again, some One to set 
it aglow. To those men among the shell- 
swept trenches or on the black and _ hissing 
sea the call comes. It has perhaps no special 
peremptoriness from one hour to another. 
But it is there. It rings out and rings on, 
in ears that are open to it; and for answering 
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it aright those men need not courage only 
but the more difficult thing, patience ; cheery 
patience in face of hourly dangers and dis- 
comforts, perhaps for days or weeks on end, 
and then, when the actual moment is reached, 
the flash and rush of dauntless bravery. It 
has been a revelation to us all. It bids us 
revise our estimate of many whom we knew 
and loved; nay, it bids us revise our estimate 
of what we all of us can do. As a keen 
thinker wrote a few weeks ago: “It changes 
the whole aspect of the world, even to a man 
whose life is advanced and his character some- 
what set, when the men who were his intimate 
friends are proved to have had in them, not 
merely the ordinary virtues and_pleasant- 
nesses of common life, but something high 
and resplendent which one associates with the 
stories of old saints or heroes: still more when 
there is burned into him the unforgettable 
knowledge that men whom he loved have 
died for him.” Upon us at home the call 
for patience is as stern, is almost sterner, 
than for those afield. For accomplishing our 
task we need that gift above all else. Do not 
belittle it. Do not deem it unattainable. The 
thoughts and prayers and thanksgivings of not 
a few of us are centred upon some unobtrusive, 
perhaps unknown grave on the banks of the 
Yser or the Somme, or under the cliffs of 
Gallipoli, and the proudly sad thanksgiving 
that we offer breathes fellowship and hope. 
‘“‘Seeing that we are compassed with so great 
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a cloud of witnesses, let us—us too—run with 
patience.” We too can. We will. ‘With 
patience.” Am I not speaking the mind of 
every one of us if I say that is just what we 
find hardest? The horribleness of growing 
accustomed week after week, month after 
month, for three long years, to the sad sights 
and sounds and tidings of the same dread 
tramp and tol] and tribute of persistent war! 
O God! we exclaim, that the veriest cataclysm 
of battle might come, if only it meant the end, 
and if only victory for which we pray and 
agonize were won. 

There lies our test. It is to steel us to 
the long patience that we need the help of 
the cloud of witnesses. They witness to 
what? To Him whose ways are not our 
ways, and who gives the power to endure 
as well as the power to strike. They did 
witness, they do witness, to that. They have 
proved it true. We believe, with every fibre 
of our being, that there is in these mighty 
things a right and a wrong. We have a cause 
given us to uphold, and, if we may reverently 
borrow a very sacred phrase, we are ‘‘straitened 
until it be accomplished.” Meantime every 
offering of what we are or have, every output 
of self-denial for others’ sake, every setting 
aside of personal likings or interest or gain on 
behalf of what is given us, as a people, to do, is, 
in St. Paul’s words, our “reasonable service,” 
our service deliberately rendered for what in 
our souls we believe to be for truth and liberty 
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among men. There is something in the heart 
of each one of us which answers to that call. 
There is an “inner man” which lies ready for 
any summons, any offering which may be asked 
of it. It is often untested, unemployed, be- 
cause of our hard inattention to the voice of 
conscience, which is in truth the voice of God. 


I have a temple I do not 

Visit, a heart I have forgot, 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine—and yet, and yet 


This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou should’st care 
To enter or to tarry there. 


With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands, 
Call Thou early, call Thou late, 

To Thy great service dedicate. 


“To Thy great service dedicate.” That lifts 
our thoughts and prayers away from present 
strifes and battlings, and swings us out into 
the larger vision of what is to be the outcome 
ofit all. It is to that ultimate issue that we 
are really “dedicate.” The three years have 
cost us much. They have perhaps taught us 
even more. We have seen, we do see, not 
perils only but failures and weaknesses and 
sins which in the rush of new conditions and 
in the perplexities of untried paths have too 
easily beset us. We Christians belong, here 
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and now, to a City which hath foundations 
deeper than those of earthly kingdoms, a 
City whose Builder and Maker is God. Here 
to-day we have declared afresh our allegiance 
to the Lord Christ. Out of all the welter of 
human strife and wrong, we mean that, God 
helping us, there shall emerge a new and 
worthier life. We are fighting, we say, for 
great “principles.” A principle means a 
foundation, a beginning. What is to begin, 
when the guns are at last silent and these 
warring days are over? It will depend in 
part upon how we have used the dreadful 
years themselves. If Christ is going to be 
King, we must act now, we must pray now, 
as if we thought it to be true. There are ugly 
things among us even now which need up- 
rooting, not afterwards but to-day. Our new 
conditions, our new musterings of men and 
women, our very losses and their suggested 
remedies, make seed-plots wherein coarse 
plants can grow. But there is a Power, a 
Presence, a Person, dominant for us, if we will 
let Him, over allill. The Lord Christ is alive 
and with us upon days like these, to give 
meaning to our hopes and worth to our re- 
solves and efforts, and inspiration and guidance 
to our prayers. To say that, to reassert it 
with all our strength, as we are doing to-day, 
is a responsible thing. It is the very meaning 
of our gathering this morning. It commits us 
toa great deal. It is the declaration of a set 
purpose. We go forth with a renewed resolve 
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to set forward as He shall shew us how, in 
great things and in small, by self-surrender 
to His will, by outspoken allegiance to His 
rule, the advance of His Kingdom among 
men. 
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THE FRUIT OF PATIENCE? 


In your patience ye shall win your souls.—Sr. LUKE xxi. 19. 


To-pay’s service, my friends, has character- 
istics which, in combination at least, are all its 
own. Even these grey walls which, for nigh 
upon a thousand years, have witnessed and 
hallowed all sorts of special occasions in our 
Nation’s story, have looked down on nothing 
quite like what is happening to-day. 

On the first Sunday of a New Year, a year 
which must beyond all doubt be one of the 
most momentous in the world’s history, we 
meet on purpose to think and pray about these 
vast things and their issue—to look back, to 
look forth, to look forward, and then again to 
pray. 

And we do it, not as a congregation, or 
even a Church, but as a people, at the bidding 
of their King. You have just been listening 
to his words. On this very spot was he 
anointed, crowned, and — remember it well 
to-day—girt with the sword, that therewith he 
may “do justice, and stop the growth of 


1 Preached in Westminster Abbey, January 6, 1918. 
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iniquity.” Mow, as the representative and 
spokesman of the whole people, he calls on us, 
at a crisis-hour, to go upon our knees and to 
pray “that we may have the clear-sightedness 
and strength necessary to the victory of our 
cause.” 

And it is the Festival of the Epiphany: the 
manifestation of Our Lord as King. Jesus 
Christ is avouched to be Our Lord, as we 
come together, under guidance of Heavenly 
light, to place humbly at His service what we 
have and what we are—and, in symbolic gift 
and prayer and sacrifice, to declare that He is 
Lord. Thy Kingdom come. 

Keep that triple thought keen to-day when 
we are trying to set our minds in order. 
Remember quietly and firmly the sacred vast- 
ness of the conflict and its issues for the world. 
Remember thankfully the unity, in effort and 
resolve, of the men and women and children of 
our peoples at home and across the sea, with 
the King at their head. Remember the 
significance of our Epiphany, the gold, the 
frankincense, the myrrh: the tendering, that 
is, of our fealty to the Lord Christ, in gift and 
prayer and sacrifice. 

May I try to bring our thoughts, if it might 
be, to a single point? It is the point which 
matters most. What is it really that as a 
people we have, in these four years, been 
setting ourselves to do? The ready answer 
leaps back, “To win the war.” But to-day, and 
for the thoughts which belong to to-day, we 
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need a little more than that. Beyond doubt 
our immediate duty, our present responsibility, 
is to evoke every possible effort on the part 
of the whole community, men, women and 
children, by self-denial and genuine sacrifice in 
a score of ways, to secure such strengthening 
of our forces against the enemy that victory 
shall be decisively attained, and shall issue in 
a just and righteous peace on the lines of the 
reparation and security which must form its 
essential basis. About that there is, ‘as it 
seems to me, no room for legitimate argument 
or question among those who believe—and can 
there be any here who disbelieve ?>—that our 
action in those hurried and anxious hours, I 
had almost said minutes, of decision, in August 
1914, was the only action consistent with 
loyalty to international uprightness and good 
faith, To dwell on that elemental fact of 
history would be, I think, a misuse of this 
solemn opportunity. 

I prefer to suggest some thoughts which 
are perhaps less familiar to every one, and 
which ought to be ours on our day of solemn 
prayer. 

I have taken as a text our Lord’s words in 
foretelling a world-cataclysm. ‘Nation,’ He 
says, “shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom. . . . There shall be terrors 
and great signs.” And He ends with the 
phrase (I quote what is undoubtedly its true 
form: a promise not a precept) “In your 
patience ye shall win your souls.” You shall, 
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that is, acquire and keep control of your best 
self. You shall hold in quietness and con- 
fidence the Faith which makes you conqueror. 
You shall hold it with a sureness of grip, and 
a firmness of tread which will prevail over 
mere ‘‘circumstances,” be they what they may. 
A noble acquisition that. It can be ours. ‘In 
your patience ye shall win your souls.” It is 
along that roadway, the roadway of unfaltering 
steadiness and perseverance, that we can reach 
it. A great artist expressed it for us, not long 
ago, with regard to Belgium’s King, in a 
drawing which will not easily be forgotten. 
Have we then during these war-years won our 
souls? That, after all, is the question—or one 
question—which, on a day set apart like this 
for thought and prayer, calls for an answer from 
each of us in our secret hearts, an answer 
before God. We constantly hear the inquiry— 
What is the effect of the War upon people’s 
religious life either in the Army at the Front, 
or among ourselves at home? Has it helped 
or hindered? Does it soften, or does it 
harden? And the answers forthcoming from 
those who have the best opportunity of judging 
are not only different: they are contradictory. 
It must needs be so. It depends upon a score 
of competing overlapping conditions. ‘We 
want,” a very competent observer says, ‘‘ we 
want an answer to the question—How is it 
with the Christian religion at the Front? ... 
All verdicts must be rough in war. . . . War 
is a muddy business, encasing the body in dirt 
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and caking over the soul. . . . It forms hard 
surfaces over the centres of sensitiveness. .. . 
The majority of men carry on callously, almost 
gaily, with mental and spiritual faculties if 
possible inactive. ... Meanwhile they do 
carry on... and any verdict about what is 
going on in British souls during a war must be 
humble and tentative and patient of qualifica- 
tion.” To generalize roughly about it either 
abroad or at home is perilous and may be even 
harmful. But an individual answer we ought 
to offer to-day, each man for himself, to himself, 
before God. Some of us in England have, 
during these long-drawn months, learned in 
shadowed days and wakeful nights, as we never 
knew it before in times of cheeriness and sun- 
shine, the touch of Him who is a very present 
help in trouble, and we are able, better perhaps 
than two years ago, to look out unflustered 
upon the perils of war, and to bring a practical 
and steadying force to bear upon the Nation’s 
honest, but sometimes ill-regulated, struggles 
to rally, in great things and small, to the right 
standard of common service and of personal 
behaviour. 

Some of us, on the other hand, would con- 
fess sadly: ‘That is not my case. To be 
quite honest I fear that I am less alert, less 
buoyant, less receptive, less prayerful, less 
resourceful than I was in the earlier days. 
Somehow the outlook has grown to me not 
exactly gloomy but sombre, prosaic, flat, not- 
withstanding all the sights and sounds of war. 

K 
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They do not stir me as they did. And it tells 
upon my prayers. It even deadens just a little 
my power of acute and loving sympathy. No, 
I dare not say that in patience I have won my 
soul. I am conscious of loss rather than of 
gain.” 

Brother, sister, God knows and understands. 
Back to your prayers, with a more resolute 
hope. You have not really lost heart, only 
nerve and pulse and freshness. Stand back 
for a moment from those sombre perplexities, 
and quietly before God think the facts over 
afresh, in largest, simplest outline. However 
humble your part seems, you are one of those 
on whom has been laid the trust of being a 
citizen of England in her greatest crisis-hour. 
You are therefore one of those on whom the 
issue depends ; for it turns, remember, as our 
foremost soldiers remind us, on the spirit, the 
home-spirit of her people. Look at it thus. 
We embarked, you were one of those who did 
it, we entered with one voice upon a great 
adventure of faith and righteousness. It had 
perforce to be decided suddenly, but it was 
decided unhesitatingly, and it was decided 
aright. The decision mattered intensely for 
the whole world. Nothing which has since 
happened throws doubt on the rightness of 
what we did. But much that has since 
happened, and is happening, tempts us astray 
from that main thought, that clear memory. 
There have been new discussions, new cross- 
currents, new tempers: new and unlooked-for 
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deviations—national and international—from 
the simplicity of the first ideal: new notes 
jarringly out of tune with that first clear 
trumpet-call of honour and of fealty to plighted 
word. Sedulous endeavour is made by our 
enemies to foment these distractions, to con- 
fuse the plain issue, and to sound new and 
discordant notes. Hence in part what seems 
a little troubled in the waters now, and the 
consequent perplexities of those who let their 
thoughts be deflected from their first purpose. 
Refuse, refuse persistently to let the clear 
current be made turbid. Stand on this solemn 
day to the simplicity of the prayers we offered 
when we began. Come back to it patiently ; 
and in your patience you shall win your souls. 
The more largely that we look at it, the simpler 
and clearer is the outline: the plain call of 
duty and the obligation to rise and do it. Our 
first ideals, and our present aim and purpose 
should be brought into the clearest sunlight we 
can find. 

The United States came into the war long 
after ourselves. Noone can contend that they 
had any selfish end to serve. They had not 
like us been forced to a decision within a few 
hours, and the fact that their unhurried thought 
took final shape in a form nearly identical with 
our own first words is the very surest endorse- 
ment of the righteousness—the unquestionable 
rightness —of what we did. In President 
Wilson’s words: ‘The wrongs against which 
we array ourselves are not common wrongs: 
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they cut to the very root of human life.” And 
again: ‘‘Let each man see to it that the dedi- 
cation is in his own heart, that the high 
purpose of the Nation is in his own mind, that 
he is the ruler of his own will and desire.” 

Get back to that, if you would use the day 
of prayer aright. It will uplift your soul above 
petty wranglings into the region where the 
thoughts are larger and simpler, and where we 
can envisage what we mean when we kneel 
down, here and now, and pray for peace. We 
long for it, we pray for it, with our whole 
hearts. But remember Peace is not in itself 
an ideal. Peace is a condition wherein ideals 
can be attained. The ideal is not peace, but 
freedom and liberty to satisfy human aspira- 
tions, in joint loyalty to our Living Lord. In 
war with its rampant horrors that liberty is 
impossible. It is because we are convinced 
by daily evidence that the mind of our enemies 
still turns against liberty, that we persist, and 
must persist, in our task. If the mind of the 
enemy were to be changed, the whole condi- 
tions would be new. But, as things stand, the 
war can only end if the wrong-doer be brought 
to book, reparation and security be obtained, 
and then, in the condition which peace brings, 
our new ideals of fellowship and mutual service 
may ripen into facts. If the securing of that 
end be steadily in view we can set ourselves 
with the sternest strenuousness to such 
vigorous ending of the war as shall bring about 
the peace conditions wherein the new life can 
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grow and a new world emerge. Through all 
the detestable turmoil and carnage we must 
hold on, dauntlessly and doggedly, if we would 
achieve these conditions; if, in short, we 
would win our souls. 

When in the daily, nightly horror of it all, 
the heart sometimes sinks and the spirit flags, 
and the prayer goes up ‘‘O Lord, how long ?”, 
you can do what the prophet calls ‘renew your 
strength” by getting back to the first days of 
Our great enterprise, and dwelling over again 
upon the larger, simpler thought of plain duty, 
fundamental principle, and the call of honour 
which enthralled and inspired you then. It is 
true still: it is yours still. ‘“O God, enable 
us, for the world’s sake, to make it effectual, 
that it may bear its true and rightful fruit.” 
We rise from our knees, and we are back in 
the rough strife, and the noisy cries: back in 
the darkened homes and the hospital wards, 
and the industrial wranglings, and the food- 
rationing, and the dim and indistinct murmur- 
ings of selfish and unthoughtful men. These 
are the conditions of the hour. We cannot, if 
we would, brush them aside, and breathe simply 
the purer air, for it was purer, of those earlier 
war weeks. Things have happened since then 
—terrible things, calling inevitably for righteous 
wrath against what we have already spoken of 
as wrongs which cut to the very root of what 
is honourable in human life whether in war or 
peace. We must reckon with these things. 
We cannot, nay we ought not to, prevent their 
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colouring our thoughts and words and policies. 
But all this should make us patiently strive 
before God so to ‘“‘ win our souls” that we may 
act as Christian people should. 

Out of the horrid crucible of war there 
must emerge, for those who have eyes to see, 
a truer knowledge of good and evil, a more 
keen appraising of our standards of conduct, as 
peoples, or as men and women. And some of 
us have again and again been hearing or utter- 
ing a note of warning lest we enter after the 
war upon the new conditions with an alteration 
for the worse in our Christian temper. It 
should be, and please God will be, just the 
reverse. There are many ways in which the, 
fellowship of Christ’s Society on earth is being 
bettered in these dark days. Weare acquiring 
new powers of self-denial, learning new lessons 
of discipline, finding readier recourse to prayer. 
But we dare not forget that we have to reckon 
with perils as well as gains. We want in our 
conduct, whether of war or peace, to do nothing 
upon which we dare not ask the blessing and 
guidance of God. We are reading day by day 
about horrors which rightfully stir our wrath, 
and the recurrent stir may very easily fashion 
a bitterness of temper far removed from really 
righteous wrath. By all means let us carefully 
and quietly clear our thoughts as to what are 
right principles and what are wrong in the 
motives or the actions of a people or a man; 
and when once we have found where the 
underlying mischief lies, and seen the “naked 
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evil shorn of the trappings which disguise it 
with the appearance of good,” then we do right 
to “hate it hard,” so long as we continue to be 
thoughtful men and women capable of deliber- 
ately hating it and of deliberately loving its 
opposite. But in these thoughts and resolves 
we are handling edged tools, and we must be 
alert and on our guard. Hatred of what is 
bluntly, nakedly evil in motive or act may drift 
and harden imperceptibly into a self-righteous 
hatred of fellow-men—poor, fallible, temper- 
driven, mistaken men, though perhaps with 
different temptations from ours. So subtly, so 
imperceptibly, may the poison work within us. 
There is a righteous hate, and there is a most 
unrighteous hate. The time gives opportunity 
for each. Redeem the time because the days 
are evil. 

But I should like to end upon a higher, a 
more inspiring note. We meet, not for prayer 
only, but for thanksgiving. And surely for 
thanksgiving we have abundant cause. Can it 
be other than an enduring gain and inspiration 
to our children’s children to recall how in these 
years of the Great War Britain’s young man- 
hood, and not the young manhood only, gave 
itself with cheerful, unswerving readiness, even 
to the death, on behalf of their country and of 
the cause which they knew to be the cause of 
right? And this offering has a character of its 
own, which separates it from the mere blind 
and fearless facing of death. That a body of 
brave men should unflinchingly confront almost 
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certain death is no rare thing in the world’s 
story. It is not confined to Europeans, or to 
Christians, or to modern men. But we have 
been watching now in our own time and among 
our own friends something which has upon it a 
further stamp and seal. ‘The interests of these 
lads, be it from Lancashire, or Melbourne, or 
Vancouver, are rather remote from the obvious 
issues at Suvla Bay, or even at Ypres. Yet 
the glad enthusiasm with which they went 
“over the top” was no mere ebullition of the 
animal high spirits of the lads, and of the joy of 
onset. They had a background of purposeful 
thought inspiring the self-surrender, and sus- 
taining its high level. At the moment it was 
unconscious perhaps, or sub-conscious; but it 
was there. ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake—for the sake, that is, of the cause which 
we are absolutely certain to be the highest— 
shall find it.” Is that fanciful? We know 
quite well that those lads who cheered and 
fought and died were—hundreds, thousands of 
them—very far from being saints or deep 
thinkers or, in the stricter sense, piously intent. 
It would be utterly unreal to describe them so. 
Is it then fanciful or presumptuous to regard 
their offering of themselves as a very sacred 
thing? Do you remember the words, ‘that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
(that is to say, your deliberate and thoughtful) 
service”? To me it seems that these words 
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have a very real application to the offering 
those men have made. They apply not less 
closely to the mothers, the young wives, the 
sisters, who quite deliberately sent out into the 
maelstrom of the war those whom they loved 
best on earth, and would do it again, believing, 
quietly and collectedly, that it is worth while. 
Whosoever shall lose his life—in such a way, 
with such a thought, for such a cause—shall 
find it. 

Verily, our proud thanksgiving for all those 
things must have a foremost place among our 
prayers to-day. In their patience, that is to 
say their resolute, persevering bravery, they 
have won their souls. And we thank God 
and take courage. We take courage: for we 
look forward too. In this Abbey Church, a 
place of high dedications, we too dedicate our- 
selves afresh to-day. It is to be the very 
outcome of our day of prayer. We offer to 
God the coming years. We ask for victory 
because we believe that our victory means a 
righteous peace, and that such peace ensures 
the bettering of the world’s life. Those are 
large words. Drive them home to our own 
circles, our own homes, many of them shadowed 
now. Our little circles go to the making of 
the Nation’s life. If they are dedicated afresh 
to be a little higher and worthier and purer 
than before, it will mean a new offering of 
some part at least of the Nation to Him who is 
calling us. And out of the crucible something 
worthier is surely going to come. A finer 
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sense and standard of honour between man 
and man, between man and woman: a sounder 
fellowship of common service—national; inter- 
national; political; civic; industrial: a truer 
and more thoughtful recognition of what 
Worship means, nay, a prouder and yet humbler 
sense of personal and separate responsibility. 
‘‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.” 
Be that your perseverance, and in it you shall 
win your souls. 
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RESOLUTION 


Carried in both Houses of Parliament on Wednesday, July 17, 1918. 


‘* That this House do attend at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
Sunday, the Fourth of August, being the Fourth Anniversary of the 
Declaration of War, to invoke the Divine Blessing on our just cause.” 
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PHEVLOFITINESS ‘OF OUR SIT RUST? 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.— 
EXxobus xx. 7. 


WE are met here this morning to say our 
prayers. ‘This service and gathering are, in 
their details at least, without precedent. 
Never before, I believe, in the history of the 
country have the King and Queen and the 
two Houses of Parliament joined officially, as 
we join to-day, in one solemn act of prayer, 
confession, thanksgiving, commemoration, and 
resolve. And the occasion, too, which brings 
us is without precedent. I need not dwell on 
its details or try to enhance its greatness, for 
at such an hour the simplest words are best. 
We have a definite purpose. In the rever- 
ently acknowledged presence of the living 
God we recall and assert afresh the place we 
take, the line we follow, in the mightiest war 
ever waged on earth. And, withal, we are 
here as Christians, as members of Christ’s 
Society. And our place in the war is delib- 


1 Preached upon the occasion of the attendance of the King and 
Queen and of the two Houses of Parliament at a Special Service of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving on Sunday, August 4, 1918, being the 
Fourth Anniversary of the Declaration of War. 
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erate. We did not, as at some lesser times, 
slip into it unawares to awake afterwards and 
wonder whether we had been wrong. In 
those unforgettable days and hours, while the 
sands were running out, our trusted spokes- 
men strove with persistent and transparent 
honesty to prevent the wrong, to avert the 
immeasurable catastrophe, or at the least to 
secure delay. When our endeavour was ruth- 
lessly frustrated—it was an hour before mid- 
night on this day four years ago—we took 
our place unhesitatingly and with open eyes. 
By what we said we stand. But, brothers, 
it was, in the literal sense of the word, a 
“tremendous” decision, a decision for which 
we were and are answerable to God and man. 

Turn now in mind to the text I have chosen 
for to-day. We call it the Third Command- 
ment. ‘Thou shalt not take, or carry, the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” We 
learned it as little children. We have to 
understand it as men. It is, of course, no 
mere injunction against profane or irreverent 
language. It cuts far deeper down, till we 
find ourselves at the very root of that most 
sacred of human things, the religious purpose 
in the life of a nation or a man. 

In the dim dawn of history a group of tribes 
—their religious thought degraded by idolatry, 
their moral sense corrupted by slavery—was 
welded, so runs the divinely guided story, 
welded firmly into a nation. Laid upon the 
nation from the first is the sense of responsible 
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vocation. They are people with a trust to 
fulfil. They are to be steadied by the know- 
ledge of it, the knowledge of the presence of 
God, the possession of His immutable Jaw 
of righteousness. Ever in the background of 
their life and conduct reappears the Exodus 
story. They are reminded, times without 
number, of the cloud-robed cliffs of Sinai, from 
out of whose thunders and darkness had come 
the revelation of God’s great rules of right and 
wrong—fundamental, solid as the granite rocks 
themselves. Psalmist and Prophet came back 
to that memory as the centuries ranon. ‘The 
Lord is among them as in the holy place of 
Sinai.” “The Lord is King, the earth may 
be glad thereof . . . Clouds and darkness are 
round about him”—questionings unanswered, 
mysteries and perplexities unsolved, but this 
at least certain—‘“ righteousness and judge- 
ment are the habitation of his seat,” or rather 
the foundations of His throne, His rule. 

That was how the Third Commandment 
came to “tell” among men. The Lord, said 
they, has laid upon us His great trust, His 
allembracing Name or character. It will 
steady and comfort and guide. It is our task, 
our privilege, to carry it—to assert, that is, in 
human affairs its immutable character, standing 
for righteousness as between man and man, 
people and people. Some students of lan- 
guage connect the phrase the “taking” of 
God’s name with the motto of Israel’s first 
battle, when Joshua fought Amalek, and Moses 
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lifted faithful hands in prayer—“ Jehovah-nissi, 
the Lord my banner.” The injunction would 
then mean-——that banner, that standard, be- 
tokens your cause, rallies your loyalty. Bear 
not that trust carelessly or frivolously. The 
Lord will not hold him guiltless who beareth it 
lightly or selfishly or in vain. 

There is the commandment and the thought 
which it enshrines. Back with it now into the 
clouds and thunderings of a great war. Can 
we carry it there? But for our conviction 
that we can, dare we have knelt together here 
to-day to offer the special prayers which have 
been upon our lips? The cause of righteous- 
ness and ordered liberty whereto we stand, the 
banner whereunder we are enrolled, is a very 
sacred thing—a touchstone of our allegiance to 
Him who called us. Yet even as we weigh that 
thought we must give heed to a warning note. 
We have no right to stand, to put ourselves, 
where the Old Testament sets the chosen 
people. “The Lord thy God hath chosen 
thee to be a special people unto himself above 
all peoples that are upon the face of the earth.” 
To claim these words or to apply them to our- 
selves as a people might be the very arrogance 
which we might denounce elsewhere, the very 
presumptuousness or profanity which we are 
warned to eschew. But while we claim no 
such distinctive privilege—no, not for an hour 
—we do believe in our right to loyal accept- 
ance of the sacred trust; that we too may be 
allowed; to make that Name, that law, that 
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principle, our lodestar and our stay, so that 
amid the clouds and darkness of these be- 
wildering days we may hold unflinchingly to 
what He has shewn us of Himself, and to the 
principles of righteousness and judgement which 
are the very foundation of His rule, That 
we swerve not from that pathway is our prayer 
to-day. 

Now, will any one who hears me—any man 
on whom rests the responsible trust of public 
life—say that it is quite easy, as year follows 
year in the horrible tragedy of a world-war, to 
sustain simple and unimpaired the high and 
clear ideals with which we began? I trow 
not. Look back now to August 1914. Re- 
read the spirited, the unquavering words with 
which our leaders heartened our enthusiasm 
in the opening weeks of our high | emprise. 
They ring true. We bate no jot of their 
earnestness. We challenge no syllable of their 
clear and lofty call. And yet, and yet, it is 
somehow or other more difficult now. Be it 
the mere lapse of time, or be it the strain of 
ceaseless tension upon nerve and fibre, or be 
it the inevitable blunting of our first sensitive- 
ness to war's excitement, we do find it harder 
to sustain not the purpose, not the persever- 
ance, not the decisiveness of high resolve, not 
the assurance of the coming victory, but the 
buoyancy, the éaz, in the most literal sense 
the ‘‘tone” of those first days. It is at a mile- 
stone, a thinking’ place, like to-day’s that we 
can face the facts usefully, and re-invigorate 
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what flags, and straighten what is crooked or 
amiss. Once more: those who are setting 
themselves to understand aright God’s will, 
find themselves trusted here and now with 
the upholding of a cause whereon the world’s 
well-being depends. The trust, we solemnly 
believe, is divinely given. God helping us, 
we are to promote it, to carry it. Beware of 
doing it lightly or in vain. The possibility is 
not far off. 

First, the living purpose, the pure ideal, 
may be simply weakened. If that comes to 
pass by our slackness of grip, it means—one 
almost fears to say it, but it means—that the 
splendid sacrifice offered by the manhood, aye 
and womanhood, of our race, is being wasted, 
squandered, by our default. The catastrophe 
of such waste would be unspeakable. Please 
God it shall not be. “We are realising with 
amazement,” says Maurice Maeterlinck, “that 
until to-day we had an incomplete and inac- 
curate idea of man’s courage. We looked 
upon it as an exceptional virtue and one which 
is the more admired as being also the rarer. 
. . . Nowadays everything is changed... . 
Heroism was once a’sharp and rugged peak, 
reached for a moment but quitted forthwith, 
for mountain peaks are not inhabitable. To- 
day it is a boundless plain.” If that be so, 
then, by the help of God, we are not going 
to suffer that boundless heroism of ordinary 
unnamed men to have been accepted and 
spent in vain, 
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If the ideal of the first days may be weak- 
ened, that is not the only peril. It can also be 
coarsened and lowered by the bringing in, half 
unconsciously, of what is altogether commoner 
stuff. There may be prosaic selfishness and 
greed of gain. It need not be personal, 
though personal it may easily be. True, 
we may contend, not harmfully, but whole- 
somely, for the strengthening of the place 
which any group or class of citizens—be it 
social or industrial—ought to hold in our 
common life, and for its stouter contribution, its 
distinctive contribution, to the welfare of the 
whole. Or again, in straightforward patriotism 
we may—we will—strive to strengthen and 
extend our country’s honest place in the world’s 
marts. There is nothing wrong—who would 
even suggest it?—in our frank endeavour to 
these ends. The mischief comes, and comes 
with subtilty, when greed for sheer aggran- 
disement begins to take the place of those 
wider and less personal ambitions. At the 
best, and it is sometimes a very good “ best,” 
those aims are different from the purpose with 
which we went to war, the purpose which in 
Our initial act we consecrated as a sacred vow, 
the purpose for which we have offered without 
reserve the very lives which, in this world or 
elsewhere, remain dearest and closest to our 
heart. Could we stand or kneel to-day with 
bowed head or stricken heart and thank God 
humbly yet proudly, as we do, for the glorious 
sacrifice of these gallant lives in the spring- 
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time of their power and promise unless we 
could describe the purpose and its glory in 
more hallowed terms than those? To do so 
would be perilously near the forbidden ground. 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.” 

And again: the high ideals and aims to 
which we proclaimed our fealty at the start 
may, in the dust and distraction of the long- 
drawn strife, with its confusions and perplexti- 
ties, its passions and its devilries, come to be 
crossed and seamed and transfused with temper 
of another kind. There is a righteous wrath 
which is not only compatible with the noblest 
of God-given impulses but may even be of 
their essence. Yes, but there is also a form of 
wrath which may degenerate into a poisonous 
hatred, running right counter to the principles 
of a Christian’s creed, right counter to what 
was taught us by the Lord Christ, and which, 
once its roots get a firm place in our lives, 
may do worse than weaken, worse than coarsen 
and lower our high aims: it may corrupt and 
defile them with a horrid miasma, transforming 
what was a righteous—yes, a wholesome— 
wrath against wrong into a sour and envenomed 
hatred of whole sections of our fellow-men. 
That peril is no mere vague possibility. It 
exists. Such a spirit has, here and there, 
found voice among the sons of men in these 
years of strain and sorrow. As pledged dis- 
ciples of a living Lord and Master who died 
upon the Cross for those who hated Him, we 
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have to see to it that the spirit of hate find no 
nurture in our hearts. Wrath, sternest wrath, 
against faithlessness or cruelty or brutal wrong 
finds false and baneful outcome if it destroy 
among us what is, after all, the very essence 
and substance of our faith as Christians, that 
we set ourselves to the furtherance and the 
ultimate reign on earth of a spirit of love 
among all the fellow children of Our Father 
which is in heaven. 


[For Christ] Himself conceived of life as love, 
Conceived of love as what must enter in, 

Fill up, make one with His each soul He loved: 
Thus much for man’s joy, all men’s joy for Him. 


I have tried to touch three perils which, as 
it seems to me, may taint and mar, if we be 
careless, the nobility of a lofty trust accepted 
and borne by a group of nations at a crisis- 
hour in the story of the world. We are surely 
resolved that that shall not be. We will not 
so take the name of the Lord our God in 
vain. 

Four years ago to-day we committed our- 
selves to the tremendous task. Instantly our 
brothers and sons, our fellow-citizens across 
the seas in the whole round world, leapt to 
our side, and rocky beach and shell-swept hill- 
side bear imperishable record of their prowess, 
their fealty, and their love. And our Allies! 
Belgium, stricken and wronged, found a new 
place of honour in the annals of the world. 
France, in her distinctive pride and buoyancy 
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of valour, faced on her own soil an unscrupu- 
lous foe, and England and France wiped out 
for ever 


The long contention of eight hundred years 
In love which ancient discord more endears. 


And at last, with calm, unhurried purpose, and 
with clear outlook upon all the facts, the great 
Republic of the West took beside us her strong 
and resolute stand. In the words of her 
President, she prays Almighty God to purify 
the hearts of all our peoples ‘‘to see and love 
the truth, to accept and defend all things that 
are just and right . . . beseeching Him that 
He will give victory to our armies as they 
fight for freedom, wisdom to those who take 
counsel on our behalf . . . and steadfastness 
to make sacrifice to the utmost in support of 
what is just and true.” 

As we offer together to God to-day such 
prayers as these, our vision ranges onward 
into the coming years. The world has been 
learning by fearful experience what war actually 
is. The facts have been burned into our 
living souls. To most of us war used to seem 
a far-off thing. There was about it a romance 
and glamour which pushed its horribleness, 
not out of sight, but out of the foreground. 
Four years have taught us much. They have 
not diminished, they have enhanced, the glory, 
the imperishable dignity, of the deeds of heroic 
sacrifice at which we proudly and thankfully 
marvel. But they have taught us too, in plain 
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prose, war’s unspeakable hatefulness, and those 
who have been in closest and most honourable 
touch with all the realities of such a war are 
the first to resolve that, please God, a repeti- 
tion of its ghastly horrors shall become impos- 
sible among men. 

To that outcome, on this fourth anniversary, 
we set our thoughts, we attune our prayers. 
Though the vision tarry, wait for it. Some- 
how, somewhen, it must by the help of the 
living God be brought to pass. The ending 
of it for ever and ever must be in accordance 
with God’s purpose. The nations must set 
themselves thereto. I dare to feel assured 
that they will. When the aged seer in Patmos 
was looking outward and onward into the 
world’s life he heard a voice from heaven, 
‘Behold, I make all things new.” And as the 
vision became clearer he saw the new City of 
God among men with the evil things cast out 
for ever from its walls—whatsoever defileth 
and worketh abomination and maketh a lie. 
But he saw too a joint offering of themselves 
and their powers by the nations of the earth, 
who should each of them contribute to its new- 
formed life. ‘They shall bring the glory and 
the honour of the nations into it.” A League 
of Nations may have a grander meaning than 
we know. And overhanging and pervading 
it the presence, the ‘‘Name,” of the Lord 
God Almighty. ‘I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last.” It is in loyalty to that Lord, to that 
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Name, that we are enrolled to stand firm for 
righteousness against the powers of wrong. 
Once more, it is a “tremendous” trust. ‘‘Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.” 
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After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father.—Sr. MArrv. vi. 9. 


Four years and three months ago, upon a day 
to be memorable for ever in the history of 
the world, I was allowed to stand in this place 
and to try to offer some words of counsel, of 
soberness, of reverent hope, based upon this 
text—‘‘ After this manner therefore pray ye: 
Our Father.” Already the rumble of transport, 
and, here and there, even the roar of guns, 
were sounding along the menaced borders of 
Belgium and of France. Already across Central 
Europe, in stupendous perfection of orderliness 
and speed, trains upon trains full of men and 
armament were hurrying westward. The tramp 
of armed men was éverywhere. But our country 
was not yet actually at war. It was the hush 
before the storm. 

We know now how tireless—how resource- 
ful—in those crowded hours and minutes of 
ceaseless message and counter-message were 
the final efforts of our statesmen to avert from 
the world the awful catastrophe which was 


1 Preached in Westminster Abbey, November 10, 1918. 
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impending. We did our best. We failed. 
Our prayers were offered, our hymns were 
sung, our words were spoken here that Sunday 
night, on the very eve and margin-line of the 
great world- war. Forty-eight hours passed. 
The crash came. And which of us as he now 
looks back across the years would desire that 
we had acted otherwise than we did? God 
grant that we may be offering our prayers to- 
night upon the very eve and margin-line of 
incoming peace. I do not know. Again it is 
the hush—the whole world waiting. Waiting 
for what? May it be this time the hush before 
the dawn. 

To say that we have never known such 
moments as these, whether of August 1914 or 
of November 1918, is far short of the reality. 
The world—the world—has known no such 
hours before. Centuries hence, people will 
look back upon them with eager and absorbed 
intent, and the historian will set himself to repro- 
duce and to re-picture what it must have been, 
what it must have meant, to be alive just then. 
Brothers, if we take that in, what happens? 
It sends us to our knees; to our knees with 
bowed head and uplifted heart. “After this 
manner therefore pray ye: Our Father.’’ The 
terrible power of familiarity with sacred things 
to deaden and numb us to their pungent force, 
to blind us to the greatness of their range, is 
most certain where the words are most familiar. 
The peril is at its deadliest in our use of these 
elemental Christian words which our Lord 
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Himself hath taught us. We use them in 
every Christian gathering, almost in every 
Christian prayer—in every home—in every 
land. ‘Our Father,” “ Pater Noster,” “ Notre 
Pére”—yes, and “Unser Vater”—and we 
miss, times without number, their significance, 
embodying the whole truth of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, in hours 
of isolation and of fellowship, in cloud and sun- 
shine, in the dreadful blankness of bereavement, 
in the anxiety of enforced suspense, or in the 
gladness of a victorious outcome to long days 
of strain. 

There are times, there are surroundings, 
in which it is far easier to say thoughtfully JZy 
Father than to say thoughtfully Our Father. 
Yet you cannot use aright those first words of 
the Lord’s own prayer unless in thought and 
purpose you are carrying with you to the 
Father whom you are approaching the very 
people who seem sundered from you here by 
barriers social, political, educational, religious, 
temperamental, national. These barriers do 
not crumble easily. But crumble they must, 
if “Our Father” is to be said aright. And if 
by degrees, through your effort, under God’s 
good hand they do crumble, you will find the 
gain in other fields than those of prayer. It is 
not easy to go on feeling hopelessly sundered 
from a man with whom you deliberately—both 
of you knowing it—join in prayer. 

Are there none here to-night who stand in 
a different, perhaps even a close and intimate 
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relation to those round about them with whom 
a little time ago they had nothing in common, 
and are so standing because of this link of a 
common sorrow, so crushing and so identical 
as to make natural and even obvious a common 
prayer to “ Our Father,” the Father of us both, 
who knows and cares and guides; -whose 
hand we hold—not I, but we—whose voice 
we hear, under whom we—not I, but we—are 
going forward now? 

It is surely true that we are all of us much 
—very much—older than we were five years 
ago. Into the life of everybody have come, in 
these tremendous years, quite new experiences 
and a new proportion of great things and small. 
It was a common incident to many of us when 
every nerve was on the stretch with painful and 
anxious excitement and with a solemn sense, 
a true sense as we now know, of national 
peril, very real and very near, to look back—it 
might be by chance, it might be on purpose— 
to letters or diaries or remembered talks of a few 
yearsago. And we found ourselves startled and 
almost incredulous as the things stared at us 
which had seemed large then: the interests, the 
amusements, the prosaic plans—nay, perhaps 
particulars smaller even than these—which 
evidently mattered then, and which seem so 
utterly unimportant now. There was nothing 
wrong. Only we have learned in these years 
a truer proportion. We see the world and its 
life in clearer air; the horizon is immeasurably 
widened. We have fellowships with greate 
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things. We bear these things, these people, 
these issues, before God in our prayers. “Our 
Father. . .. Thy kingdom come.” 

There are, I suppose, very many of us who 
found it difficult five years ago to make vivid 
and practical our thoughts and prayers about 
our national life, and its leaders and spokesmen, 
and its relation—that thought was least familiar, 
or easy perhaps of all—its relation to other 
lands and to the world’s life. Does anybody 
who thinks at all find that hard now? I trow 
not. There, then, with all that the war has 
brought us of darkened homes and of shattered 
hopes for those we loved; with all its hinder- 
ing and setting back of our common efforts and 
energies to promote things peaceable and 
lovely and of good report, it has, beyond any 
doubt, been our schoolmaster to bring us toa 
larger vision of the world as God sees it. It is 
one of the great things which our sons, our dear 
sons, have wrought for us by their dauntless 
sacrifice. And for ourselves, we have been 
trusted by “Our Father” to be the men and 
women alive just now, this week, when the 
whole life—I do not think I am exaggerating 
—the whole life of the world is being re-con- 
ditioned, re-established, re-set for good. This 
is that crisis-hour. Something has happened, 
is happening, which can best find description 
in the words we read in the Lesson this morning 
about the power of the living word or message 
—in whatever form it come—the living word 
or message of God to man. It cuts right 
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down to the centre of our being. Listen! 
“Tt is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” It is 
the severance between different and contrariant 
ideals, intentions, if the phrase were not too 
slight we should say “ policies,” in the world, 
the very principles of right and wrong lying 
“naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.” That severance, that 
crisis or judgement-hour, is the world’s now— 
this week. While we are saying our prayers 
and singing our hymns here, the sands are 
running out. We dare not speak yet—I mean 
not to-night—of definite clear-cut results, but 
it does seem virtually certain—and the thought 
uplifts us as we say the words—that the cause 
for which we and our Allies have striven, the 
cause which brought England and America at 
least into the war, has, under God’s good hand, 
prevailed, and that its opposite—the principle 
of sheer physical force and the will to power— 
has been definitely and for ever barred from 
being the dominant factor in the life of civilised 
man. Something higher, deeper, worthier of 
men with immortal souls, has proved the 
conqueror, with a conquest which shall not 
be overset. There is always a danger in 
claiming to see the hand of God in successes 
granted to ourselves and our friends. We 
have first to be sure that we are ourselves 
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upon God's side in the contest. Reverently, 
humbly, and with a full sense of our own short- 
comings and weaknesses and waywardness, we 
believe that the cause to which we set our hand 
four years ago was and is the cause of righteous- 
ness and liberty among men. Therefore we 
dare—as we do dare—to regard the issue 
whereto the world has come or is coming, and 
the victory wherein we share to-day, as being 
on the whole, with the consequences which it 
carries, the judgement of the God of righteous- 
ness between the rival aims and policies of 
men. It was one of the greatest of the prophets 
who said: “ For when thy judgements are in 
.the earth, the inhabitants of the world learn 
righteousness.” 

There, then, for the coming days, lies the 
trust laid upon us. We are allowed to co- 
operate in fashioning a newly-established and 
a worthier life. “After this manner therefore 
pray ye: Our Father.” Inthe years wherein 
that task was a-preparing we have been 
disciplined ‘‘so as by fire.” A few days ago 
a profound and thoughtful student of the 
history and literature of past and present days 
was speaking of the unutterable sorrows and 
devastation of the war, and he went on: ‘In 
spite of all, our war has ended right; and we 
have such an opportunity as no generation 
of mankind has ever had, of building out of 
these ruins a better international life and 
concomitantly a better life within each nation. 
I know not which thought is the more solemn, 
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the more awful in its responsibility : the thought 
of the sacrifice we survivors have asked or 
exacted from our fellow-men, or the thought of 
the task that now lies upon us if we are not to 
make that sacrifice a crime and a mockery. 
Blood and tears to which we have had some 
right, for we loved those who suffered and they 
loved us; blood and tears to which we had 
no right, for those who suffered neither knew 
us nor cared for us, nor we for them; misery of 
the innocent beyond measure or understanding, 
and hitherto without recompense; that is the 
price that has been paid, and it lies on us 
who live to see that the price is not paid in 
vain. By some spirit of co-operation instead 
of strife, by sobriety instead of madness, by 
resolute sincerity in public and private things, 
and surely by some self-consecration to the 
great hope for which those who loved us gave 
their lives.” 

Ours is indeed a great and living hope for 
our own and other lands. Before the war 
began we in England were in peril of great 
sunderings into sectional life, and possibly even 
sectional strife. The war, which perforce cut 
rudely across our ordinary life and suspended 
countless things for good and ill, has obliterated 
many a barrier and sundering line, and men 
who had little in common have learned to 
know and understand one another as never 
before. Is that experience to be barren of fruit ? 
Are we to drift unheedingly or helplessly into 
dangers which need not be? Godforbid! Are 
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we even to slip back quietly into the prosaic 
paths of pre-war days? One of the brilliant 
band of soldier-poets at the front has asked, 
and answered, the question: 


If we return, will England be 

Just England still to you and me? 

The place where we must earn our bread ? 
We, who have walked among the dead, 
And watched the smile of agony, 

And seen the price of liberty 

Which we had taken carelessly 

From other hands. 


We need something, we shall secure something, 
nobler, larger, worthier than that. After this 
manner pray ye, work ye: ‘Our Father.” It 
tells for the relation of man to man, of class to 
class, of people to people, as together we 


Stretch a hand thro’ time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears, 


It is too early now to speak as though a clear 
course on lines of peace lay open before us, 
But at this hour, if ever in the world’s story, 
men and women in every land are bidden by 
common action, and by the great sweep of 
human resolve, to make impossible, unthinkable, 
the recurrence of such years of horror as these 
have been. 

Great decisions must rest largely with our 
statesmen, but happily our statesmen must 
nowadays, can nowadays, have behind them 
the forces, unlimited in their power, of a 
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thoughtful public opinion. Let that opinion— 
no, not “opinion,” that firm determination— 


Grow from more to more, 
And more of reverence in us dwell. 


So that resolve shall be based upon such prayer 
to our Father as itself purifies and strengthens 
all who offer it aright. I believe with all my 
heart in the coming, under whatever name 
or form may prove best, of what we call at 
present a League of Nations. But I believe 
in it because I believe that it can rest only 
upon a living faith in a living, loving, guiding 
God and Father, whom Jesus Christ taught 
us to speak to day by day as “ Our Father.” 
My friends, I repeat that there has been no 
such hour as this before in the long history of 
the world. On you it rests, to you it is given, 
to “occupy” it for Him. Let us kneel to- 
gether zow, and, after a few moments’ silence, 
say together from our very hearts the prayer 
upon which we have dwelt to-night—the prayer 
which means everything to the world’s life. 


THE! DAYSPRING FROM ON 
HIGH 
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THE DAYSPRING FROM ON HIGH? 


Through the tender mercy of our God: whereby the day-spring from 
on high hath visited us; to give light to them that sit in darkness, and 
in the shadow of death: and to guide our feet into the way of peace. 
—Sr. LUKE i. 78, 79. 


So sang we to-day, and on many other days. 
The three Gospel psalmists, Zacharias, Simeon, 
Mary, have given us words which we all know. 
They are constantly on our lips. Their 
imperishable hymns of faith and hope rang out, 
in divine inspiration, at the dawning of the 
kingdom of Christ among men. These hymns 
give us, in vivid phrase upon phrase, the whole 
glad message of what Christmas means for the 
puzzled, for the expectant, for the busy, for the 
wayworn, for the sad. 

May I take with you for a text to-night the 
closing words of one of the hymns, the words 
of the priest whose lips were unsealed as his 
eyes saw, however dimly, the vision of the 
coming kingdom of the Lord ? 

The world of men was dark and shadowy, 
cruel and cold, just then. What we nowadays 
call ‘‘ pessimism” was everywhere broadcast. 


1 Preached in Canterbury Cathedral, December 29, 1918. 
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Something wholly new was needed to bring a 
spark of hope and then a beam of brightness 
across the pervading gloom. And men, even 
the best of them, were bewildered and trouble- 
tossed, as they sought for some new roadway 
to a nobler kind of life—a life not made up of 
rivalries and strifes, a life which should find its 
strength and its beauty not in the triumphant 
tramp of victors, but in the growth of a per- 
vading peace. In short, the characteristics 
which had marked that grim, grey hour in the 
world’s story were darkness, perplexity, strife. 

And of a sudden, in a devout, expectant 
circle of simple men and women in a small and 
insignificant land, a new message found utter- 
ance, a message firm, buoyant, trustful, which 
told how across the darkness had gleamed a 
radiant light; across the perplexity had come 
the promise of a guiding hand, and, something 
more—the roadway to which the guidance 
would be given was a “ way of peace.” 

“Through the tender mercy of our God” 
(seeing, that is, the world’s need and meeting 
it) “the day-spring from on high hath visited 
us; to give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death: and to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” 

The new dayspring, he says, was to be 
victorious over gloom—over bewilderment— 
over war. 

Have these conditions passed? Ordo they 
repeat themselves in the actual needs which at 
every turning-point in the rolling centuries of 
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chance and change have loomed large and 
called aloud for the incoming of that self-same 
light, the medicine of that self-same solace and 
guidance, the music of that self-same Christmas 
song? 

Nay, to bring it home, has there ever been 
an hour when those needs, those actual needs, 
were more vivid or more clamorous than they 
are to-day—this Christmastide of 1918 ? 

Take them one by one: “ Those that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” With 
all the thankfulness and hope which fill our 
hearts as we look afield, there are many 
thousands in England to-day for whom the 
dominant note of this Christmas is perforce 
a sad note and the melody is in a minor 
key. It does not mean that there is 
repining or moping. The thankfulness and 
pride are too great for that; but yet—but 
yet—there cannot but be in the home circle 
a sense of darkness and the shadow of death. 
There may possibly have been times in the 
long story of the world—I do not know—when 
as many earthly lives were ended as in these 
last years; times, perhaps, of world-pestilence 
or the like. But never, I am quite sure, was 
there a time when so many home circles were 
bereft of the young lives of richest promise. 
We are repeating on a vast scale what took 
place in an old land long, long ago, when 
the first paschal moon looked down upon a 
country in which “there was not a house 
where there was not one dead,” and he the 
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central figure, the coming hope of that home 
circle. We have been remembering to-day 
in special prayer and grateful recognition the 
nobility and the glory of that sacrifice. It is 
well that we should do so. I know that I am 
touching a responsive chord in the heart of 
hundreds of you who hear me when I say that 
without to-day’s prayers and thanksgivings and 
proud commemoration our Christmas services 
would have failed to give expression to one 
of our deepest and most pervading thoughts. 
The going hence into the world unseen of 
young, strong, eager lives athrob with energy 
and hope: what has the Christmas message to 
say to that and to those shadowed homes? 
Just this. We have said it often in these days 
and our best teachers reiterate it. I quote: 
‘Death does not count.” We are certain that our 
short life on earth is not all; it is a stage in a larger 
process. Life is a school. It is not a prison nora 
playground ; it is a school, and we are being educated 
fora purpose. When our schooldays end, life in a 


sense begins ; so death which ends this life ushers us 
into another and a larger life. 


Christ made that plain. You cannot under- 
stand His acts and words on earth unless you 
hold that true. He spoke very little, very 
rarely, about physical death. ‘He seems,” it 
has been said, “almost to ignore it in His 
teaching, as though it were but a passing 
incident in the eternal.” . 

And surely the longness or shortness of a 
human life—or rather of the earthly bit of it— 
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is comparatively a trifle. It is not inappro- 
priate, I am sure it is not irreverent, to 
remember that the Lord’s own earthly life— 
the time He spent here—was a short time. 
To use a very human phrase, He died young. 
One of our best loved hymns as Isaac Watts 
originally wrote it runs thus: 


When I survey the wondrous Cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory died! 


Yes: our thoughts want much re-setting as 
we handle these things, and four years of strain 
and of often-repeated sorrow have taught us a 
truer proportion. 

Many here must know the poem, adven- 

turous but rich in brave thought : 


Lest Heaven be thronged with greybeards hoary, 
God who made boys for His delight, 

Goes, in earth’s hotitof grief and glory, 
And calls the boys in from the night. 

When they come trooping from the war, 

Our skies have many a new gold star. 


Now Heaven is by the young invaded 
’Scaped from the winter and the storm, 
Stainless and simple as He made it, 
God keeps the boy’s heart out of harm. 
The old wise Saints look on and smile, 
They are so young and without guile. 


But that is not all. Christ called us toa 
life of service. He enlisted and enlists His 
men for great emprise ; the ceaseless, tireless 
conflict with all that is mean or unworthy, all 
that is selfish and cowardly and impure, all 
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that is dishonourable or cruel, or that rests 
upon the tyranny of sheer high-handedness and 
blatant force. His words, His example, are 
utterly antagonistic to all these things. In that 
campaign, that cause, we are enrolled. Who 
shall dare to say that the cause—His cause 
—is set forward only in our earthly years? 
He tells us again and again that the activities, 
the responsibilities, are elsewhere as well as 
here. Cut that thought (man’s mission of 
service for His cause elsewhere, elsewhen than 
here and now), cut that out of His spoken 
words and you must re-write the Gospels. To 
the undying service of that cause our lads were 
called and enrolled, and their transfer from this 
side the river to the other bank, instead of 
ending the opportunity, may redouble it. What 
death does, as we believe, is to bring us more 
closely face to face with eternal realities of life 
and service which perhaps we can only grope 
for or scramble after here. It must be good, 
nay, the very best, to come nearer to the 
presence of God, who there, as here, will 
know, will understand, will pardon, will cleanse, 
will guide. His servants shall serve Him, and 
(can we possibly doubt it?) will in the fuller 
sunshine of that Presence grow from strength 
to strength. We do not pretend to think that 
it was as purified saints that they did their 
work and fought their fight on earth, or laid 
down this bit of life to take it up afresh else- 
where. We do not call them, or think them, 
“saints.” We know that some of them were 
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very far from sainthood. But we do call them, 
we do think them, men and lads who together 
set their hands to a great task for the world’s 
good—the fighting for what is true and honour- 
able and free, and who, with utter self-surrender, 
regarded not their lives unto the death. Their 
activities are in His larger workfield now, and 
to Him, with glad and proud and thankful 
heart, we leave their keeping and their growth. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


These thoughts, my friends, belong to our 
solemn commemorative act to-day. At the 
dying of the old year and the dawning of the 
new we look back deliberately along the range 
of the mighty happenings which, humanly 
speaking, have made this year the most 
imperishably sacred in the story of mankind. 
To many a strained and stricken heart the 
record most deeply graven, most dearly 
cherished of all, is the record of the dauntless 
courage, the unswerving self-sacrifice of our 
brothers and our sons. The shell-scarred cliffs 
of Gallipoli and the level plain of Ypres and 
the devastated banks of Ancre and Somme are 
consecrated ground for half the homes of 
England. Those rocks and banks and fields 
rise before us in recurring vision, in the silence 
of a wakeful night, or in the re-reading of a 
cherished letter. And upon the vision there 
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falls, there steals, to-day the Christmas message : 
“Through the tender mercy of our God the 
day-spring from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.” 
- But that is not all. We should ill requite 
- that sacrifice, we should be disloyal to the 
‘great cloud of witnesses” who are, as we 
believe, about us now, if we failed to gird 
ourselves in the dawning year to garner the 
fruits of the victory which those brave men won. 
The Christmas message which we have 
chosen to-night promises not cheer and solace 
only, but guidance for new effort, effort as hard 
perhaps in its own way as that which went 
before. ‘The day-spring from on high hath 
visited us . . . to guide our feet.” Did we 
ever need that guidance more? Was there 
ever, ever, | wonder, a time so bewildering in 
its hopes, its fears, its dimly-seen possibilities, 
or in the glaring mischiefs of its quite obvious 
needs? In far more than the usual sense the 
year which we enter upon this week is new. 
We shall all be trying next Sunday, I hope, 
and on many a following Sunday, to take 
counsel about its perplexities, and to pray for 
an increase of His light upon a rocky and 
uncertain path. We are quite sure that even 
in its steepest and most slippery places we can 
be steadied and kept straight. “1 will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff comfort me.” But it would be vain to 
pretend that the way is going to be easy or the 
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confusions and bewilderments few. There is 
no field of our home-life in England, political, 
industrial, social, educational, religious, but is 
seamed and scarred across and across with new 
and untried paths which we are asked to tread; 
no field but is echoing to the advocacy of rival 
plans for making all things new. There need 
be nothing amiss in all that. After such a 
cataclysm it must needs be a new world which 
awaits our work; and given a loyalty to Him 
who is calling us to that work, there may be a 
score of ways of doing it. But the right paths 
will not become clear as a matter of course. 
We want thought and pains and prayer. ‘The 
day-spring from on high hath visited us.” It is 
“to guide our feet.” Though I should like 
nothing better, it is of course impossible to 
enter to-day upon a study of what the path into 
and across any one of these fields should be. 
I believe with all my heart that in these great 
days of God, which send us to our thoughts 
and to our knees, there has been revealed to 
us in clearer form than to our fathers the bear- 
ing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.upon the facts 
and relationships of everyday life, industrial 
and social. The Church of Christ, using that 
word in its widest sense, needs and intends a 
new start. It is not a matter for the clergy 
only—perhaps not chiefly; it is a matter for 
every one, here and outside, who claims to be 
His disciple. There are more people alive 
to-day than there ever were in the world before 
who deliberately believe that, however sadly 
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we Christians have failed, however widely we 
have erred, Jesus Christ is the real centre and 
strength of the best hopes and efforts men can 
make for the bettering and the brightening of 
the world. Only we must quietly, determinedly, 
thoughtfully, take His law and His message 
as our guide. In these last years, in these 
last months, more than ever before, we have 
had helps furnished to us for such thought and 
prayer. The notion that there are in the social 
life of a great country two sets of laws and 
principles, one of them Christ’s and the other 
man’s; one of them belonging to what we call 
religion, and the other, quite independently, to 
political and civic and industrial life, and that 
the two have their quite separate spheres and 
are wholly independent of one another—that 
notion, or rather that mischievous falsehood, 
which used once to be held by many good 
people, is now, I hope, for ever banished from 
the creed of men and women who believe in 
Jesus Christ and His message. Jesus Christ, 
as it has been admirably expressed, “ taught 
men to know God as having a purpose of good 
for themselves and for the world, and as being 
their Father. They became sure that God is 
love. Accordingly the whole life of man, his 
functions, his value and his destiny were seen 
in a new light,” 

Therefore, everything that belongs to what 
we call social well-being, or progress, or 
righteousness between man and man, is part 
of what Christ, Christ Himself, wants us to 
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know and care about and set forward in our 
country and in the world. To that “the day- 
spring from on high” will “guide our feet.” 
Come then to Him, in this New Year that lies 
ahead, with these perplexities and anxieties 
and schemes and hopes. There can be, there 
is, a new keenness about it all just now. Things 
are astir. Keep them astir, till under the 
guidance of “the day-spring from on high” we 
find “the way.” In the early dawn of the 
Church of Christ it was simply called “The 
Way.” You will find it over and over again 
so called in the Acts of the Apostles. “The 
Way ” was the path or principle of those who 
took Christ for their guide in the citizenship of 
daily life. It is every whit as true to-day. 
To quote again: “The call which is sounding 
in this day of world-judgement is that we should 
not only hold the Faith but re-order our life, 
social as well as personal, in accordance with 
its principles,” 

There is not a home or a shop or a factory 
or a trade or a regiment or a school or a 
community which does not need that call 
to-day, and which is not capable, if it will, of 
answering. Be that answer yours and mine. 

One thought more: it shall be brief. The 
task is hardest perhaps when we are dealing 
~ with life’s largest relationship—the relationship 
between peoples. Can we carry the Christian 
creed and rule there? Who shall dare to say 
we cannot? It needs a yet larger outlook—a 
clearer acknowledgement perhaps of the wide 

N 
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range of the principles He taught us—prin- 
ciples of justice as well as mercy—principles of 
high trust for others; thoughts about our duty 
to the weak, the poor, the ignorant, the help- 
less, for whom a nation’s rulers and counsellors 
must care, whom they must protect. There 
has been too little of it sometimes in days gone 
by, when nations and their rulers could, or did, 
only speak and act with the thought behind 
and around them of the stern arbitrament of 
war as what in the end must be invoked. Here 
too we had been trying, long before this war 
burst upon us, to learn among nations a.more 
excellent way. It was a lesson very hard to 
learn, a principle very difficult to apply. But 
we were trying; and, blinded by the horrors 
and devastation of these fearful years, we are 
apt to forget how much had been already 
learned before the thunderclap of 1914 came. 
A hundred years ago nearly every one believed 
in the inevitableness of war as the sole possible 
arbitrament between great nations which were 
at variance. But within the lifetime of us 
elder people that belief had been determinedly 
shaken by persistent effort and example on the 
part of Great Britain and America, and some 
other peoples. And there are not a few men 
of authority who believe to-day, whether 
rightly or wrongly I cannot tell, that if the 
war's outburst could have been postponed for 
six or seven years it would never have come 
at all. But it was not postponed. The crash, 
despite all our effort, came, and our duty, fearful 
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as it was, was plain. For the whole world’s 
good we dared not shrink from it. The issue, 
never perhaps doubtful, is assured. We can 
thank God together for it now. 

But that carries us outside our thoughts for 
to-night. What I ask of you as my closing 
word, is this. That you will in these solemn 
days and nights pray, not conventionally and 
dully, but from your very heart, that God, of 
His tender mercy, will give to the rulers and 
statesmen on whom the mighty trust of grave 
and solid conference is laid, such a spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, of counsel and 
strength, as shall “guide their feet’ into the 
way of peace.” Peace, that is, “for good.” A 
peace that shall mean the destruction from 
among men of whatsoever makes for war; if 
not the destruction of the will to plunge the 
peoples into war, the destruction of the power 
to do so; because the larger, the unconquerable, 
the unchallengeable power shall be the power 
on the side of peace. Some scoff, and tell us 
that the idea is the merest fantasy—a fantasy 
which will melt into air if the war-occasion 
comes. It is not for any man, certainly not 
for me, to speak with calm assurance as to the 
outcome of such endeavour. But at least we 
_ can set ourselves to support whole-heartedly 
the wise men, some of our very foremost leaders, 
who deem it no fantasy, provided the will and 
purpose be firm, the deliberations calm and 
considerate, the determination high and pure. 
It needs vision, and the vision may tarry. But 
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surely it is a vision from on high. It is the 
fashioning of a City of God into which shall 
come the glory and the honour of the nations— 
all the nations. Can we ever do it, we ask, 
alongside of those who have been, and are, 
people say, our ruthless, our irreconcilable foes ? 
Again, I do not know. There have been deeds 
so dark and policies so evil that there is much 
to make the wisest and the most sanguine 
pause. But the vision is, to some of us, per- 
sistent, and we would fain not let it go. Nay, 
come what may, we w7// not let it go. A 
brilliant writer has given us a few weeks ago 
these words to ponder : 


The drumming guns have done their work. 
Only the bells ring out on the still autumn air their 
message of peace and goodwill towards men. The 
sound recalls to memory a legend of how the soul of 
Judas Iscariot fled from the suicide’s corpse through 
the void, and passed from abyss to abyss, till at last 
remorse yielded to grief. And behold a great light! 
and the desolate ghost from the outer darkness looked 
in (for the windows of Heaven were open), and saw 
the Apostles, his brethren, standing about a table laid 
with bread and with wine, the body and blood of their 
Lord. Then came One, who took him by the hand, and 
drew himinside. ‘We have waited for thee,” said the 
Master whom Judas Iscariot betrayed. ‘‘ My guests 
could not sit down to My supper till thou wast here.” 


“Through the tender mercy of our God 
the day-spring from on high hath visited us, to 
give light to them that sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death; to guide our feet into the 
way of peace.” 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND. PEACE 





RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PEACE? 


Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. —PSALM Ixxxv. 10. 


THERE are certain small portions of the Bible 
which have afforded an unfailing quarry to 
religious teachers and guides. Men turn to 
them instinctively in crisis-hours. This eighty- 
fifth psalm is such a quarried spot. It was 
constantly on the lips of teachers of early days. 
Jt has reappeared on all manner of occasions 
in the later story of Christian thought and 
action. Inthe Fourteenth century in England 
the Vzszon of Pers Plowman gives it a 
dramatic place. The best-known and _best- 
loved: section of the Jmztatzo Christi starts 
with it. Robert Southwell the Elizabethan 
Jesuit uses it with striking effect. Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes made it the theme of one of 
his great Christmassermons. Oliver Cromwell 
expounded it, on a memorable occasion, to the 
House of Commons. Thomas Goodwin the In- 
dependent divine preached on it at the installation 
of Richard Cromwell as Protector, and founded 
on it a plea for unity and peace, seed cast on 
stormy waters to be found after many days. 

1 Preached to the University of Oxford on Commemoration Day, 


June 22, 1919. 
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“Righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.” Is that true for the world at 
this juncture in its life? Never was the 
question so appropriate, so pointed, as now. 
‘‘Righteousness and peace.” They are the 
things which matter. On their combination 
everything depends. 

Consider when and how the words took 
their beginning. Some twenty-four centuries 
ago, upon the scarred rock-platform in Jeru- 
salem whereon the ruined Temple was being 
slowly and painfully rebuilt, we might I sup- 
pose have seen, time after time, little groups 
of worn and sunburnt men, gathered for a 
sacred purpose. They met to thank the God 
of their fathers for high deliverance which had 
come to their people, His people: they met to 
exchange memories of the pitiful monotonous 
years of Mesopotamian serfdom, and to join in 
prayer and psalmody and stern resolve. Their | 
chanted words are in our Psalter still. Some- 
times they express for us present-day thoughts 
in phrases more forcible than any that we 
could choose. “Lord, thou art become 
gracious unto thy land” (so, it would seem, 
the people sang). ‘“Shew us thy mercy, O 
Lord: and grant us thy salvation.” And the 
priest or chief officiant answered: “His salva- 
tion is nigh them that fear him: that glory 
may dwell in our land. Mercy and truth are 
met together: righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” 

The story of the people in whose national 
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life that psalm had its origin is quite different 
from our own story. Yet the occasion had 
a certain likeness to ours to-day. Under 
God’s good hand they too had reached a 
release from unutterable strain. They too 
were setting themselves to a wholly new start, 
under new conditions. That meant, that always 
means, a task perplexing beyond words, but, 
like spring skies after winter gloom, the new 
days dawned for their nation with sunshine 
and song. ‘Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” Righteousness—after all, 
as compared with other peoples, they had 
stood and even striven, despite all their way- 
wardness, for what their Scriptures called 
‘righteousness ””—loyalty to God, honour, 
fairness, justice among men, in contrast to 
the sheer high-handed force which for a time 
had triumphed over them, claiming to trample 
where and how it liked. 

And for us to-day—‘ righteousness and 
peace.” Peace—it is the merest truism to 
say it—does not mean just the end of fight- 
ing. It means, to put it quite simply, the 
condition, the surroundings, in which right 
things, things lovely and of good report, 
_may grow freely and unharmed. And part of 
that condition must be what is here called 
“righteousness.” We may take it as meaning 
for ourselves to-day a straightforward upright 
attitude towards the whole range of problems— 
national, international, social, industrial—which 
confront us. 
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Face to-day’s situation fairly. To begin 
with, we are standing as a people at a juncture 
which has no parallel in human history. Never 
have birth-throes been so fearful; never the 
possibilities of a new start so vast. That fact 
must be courageously, reverently accepted. It 
marks the greatness of our trust. I should 
be presumptuously out of place were I, with 
obvious lack of equipment, to bid you plunge 
into the whirling maelstrom of European 
politics and perplexities and plans. I stand 
with you upon the shore, thankful beyond all 
words for the issue of the long-drawn strife, 
tense too with anxiety and hope about what, 
in these crowded Paris weeks, is being shaped 
and fashioned for the whole round world. We 
realize with Mazzini that the morrow of victory 
may be more perilous than its eve. Most of 
you to whom I speak share, I suppose, my 
own sheer inability to be abreast of one quarter 
of the relevant facts, or to unravel more than 
a corner of the tangled web. What we can 
do, what we do, is to commend the outcome 
of these Versailles counsels to Him “who 
sitteth above the waterfloods and remaineth a 
King for ever.” A little way along the path 
we can go without much doubtfulness. We 
have been eager, as honourable men, that the 
ensuing peace shall be of a sort to correspond 
to the lofty and reiterated purpose with which, 
on that fateful August night, we entered upon 
the war. We have been eager, aS peace- 
makers, that the settlement shall be of the 
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kind which can endure: of the kind to reduce 
to a minimum the chance, near or distant, 
of recurrent war. We have been eager, as 
Christian men, that it shall, both largely and 
in all its parts, be one upon which we can 
conscientiously and without qualm invoke, 
when we say our prayers, the continuous 
blessing of Almighty God. We begin with 
thanksgiving. The end of the long fighting, 
the silence of the guns, fell on us last 
November, like the Declaration of War four 
years before, with a suddenness so startling 
that we were dazed. Many of you were then 
in the actual field of war. Others, dwellers 
often like myself upon our Kentish coast-line 
or on southern inland hills, had grown used 
to daily, nightly sounds which our grandsires 
never heard, the ceaseless throb or rumble of 
the warring guns, or the sirens which told of 
death-dealing aircraft overhead. Many others 
had a corresponding experience elsewhere. 
And, all of a sudden, at a few hours’ notice, 
we could look in one another’s faces and say, 
half incredulously, that it was ended, ended, as 
we would fain believe, for ever. The nights 
of full moon had lost their peril. The chance 
telegram could be opened with no stab of 
quick foreboding. It was over, over for good. 
One doubts sometimes whether we did, at that 
hour, or since, give full meaning to the phrase 
which sprang so readily—‘‘ Thank God!” The 
mere fact that it ended with utter abruptness, 
‘like as a dream when one awaketh,” forces 
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us, if we would have it in right setting, to 
apply determined thought. 

It is well, I think, quietly and reverently 
and alone, to go over afresh in recollection the 
tremendous—in the literal sense “‘ tremendous” 
—story, and to realize in plainest prose what 
those fifty months brought and meant to nearly 
every one of us. They had their splendour, 
their glad pride, for us all—they had it con- 
spicuously here—but it was a grim, a shadowed 
splendour at the best, and war, never forget 
it, is an unspeakably horrible thing. Yet we 
should be graceless indeed did we thank God 
only for the ending of it. Long before the 
war was over the Lord had done great things 
for us whereof we rejoice. Into the almost 
humdrum life of a prosperous, pleasure-loving, 
busy land, with luxury and penury jostling 
rather ominously side by side, and right into 
what looked like the inchoate fabric of a loose- 
knit Empire, the pitiless discipline of war 
brought sharp and startling tests—a test of 
the forcefulness, the grit, the public spirit of 
our manhood; a test of the cohesion of our 
own peoples the world over; a test of what 
the womanhood and girlhood of our homes 
could render in ready service for the common 
good. In these fields, and others too, we 
were called, with a startling rush, to make 
quick, stern, vital experiment. We did it, 
and—despite the huge blunders and con- 
fusions and inadequacies which the rush and 
Strain revealed—we stood the test. While 
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the world lasts the salient of Ypres and the 
Vimy Ridge and the cliffs of Gallipoli and 
the Mole of Zeebrugge will carry a deathless 
lustre, derived from what ? From the devotion, 
the valour, the tenacity, and the resource of 
thousands who, till those hours came, had 
seemed to be, nay had been, quite ordinary 
men. And for the Empire and its loyal 
coherence, ask what was the vision given to 
thoughtful men when the laden ships moved 
slowly out from Mudros in the April dawn. 
Ask what has made Villers-Bretonneux a 
sacred name along the far-flung line of our 
many lands. Ask what has secured for the 
torrid plain of the Tigris a new place in 
human history. It was, remember, deliberately 
and soberly, for the cause of “righteousness ” 
whereto they had set their hands, that, from 
the widest circumference of the dominions 
under Britain’s flag, men pressed, in eager 
rivalry, to offer and, if need be, to lay down 
their young, strong, sunlit lives; an offering 
from West and South and East that cannot, 
that shall not, have been made in vain. ‘‘ We 
came to your side,” an eminent Canadian said 
to us a few days ago, “not merely or mainly 
for love of the old mother, but because we felt 
the old mother was right.” My friends, we 
shall reap in the enriched, ennobled life which 
lies ahead for the whole world the fruit of that 
response to the great call. Is it irreverent to 
find in that offering, and in the reinvigoration 
which can, and please God must, follow from 
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it, a new meaning or rather the new applica- 
tion to a whole Christian people of the Lord’s 
own words, “I have power to lay down my 
life, and I have power to take it again”? 
And for the womanhood and girlhood of our 
land, and their test in these imperishable 
years, we can surely say that there has been 
revealed to us a new, an unexpected but a 
prevailing force among the sons of men. If 
it be true, as I suppose it is, that more actual 
human suffering has been crowded into these 
five years than could be paralleled in any five 
years since the world began, it is equally true 
to say that there has never, never, been seen 
on earth an output of woman’s power of solace 
and resourceful aid to toiling, suffering humanity 
comparable in its activity, its variety, and its 
gentle skill to that which our own womanhood 
from home-fields and fields overseas has poured 
out ungrudgingly, in cloud and sunshine, from 
the outset of the great war to‘itsclose. And for 
it all, with bowed head and bended knee, we 
thank God to-day, as despite the cloud-banks 
dark, if thin, which lower very visibly on both 
near and far horizon, we are allowed to speak 
of and to look for peace. But we saw, to 
start with, that peace, to be worth having, 
must come hand in hand with something else. 
“Righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other.” 

We have all spoken constantly, and I hope 
truthfully, about the motives with which we 
entered the war. The issue of right and 
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wrong which was then set before us was 
neither complex nor obscure, and the opinion 
of our people that no course but one was 
honourably open to us has never flagged for 
an hour. But the problem, clean and firm 
and clear-cut in 1914, has grown confused and 
tangled in r919. It takes a determined effort 
to recall the simple issue of those first days, 
and to remember that the right and wrong of 
it stand exactly as they did, unshaken and 
unimpaired. New anxieties and responsibili- 
ties and a wholly new trust are now ours to 
meet and handle, and we want to make sure 
that now, as then, it shall be done in righteous- 
ness and with a single eye. That, among the 
complexities and cross-currents which beset 
and baffle us, is a far harder thing. Are we set, 
or, to use a forcible colloquialism, are we “ out,” 
honestly and simply, to establish and main- 
tain what is just and right, not for ourselves 
only but for all the peoples, with consequent 
bettering of the world? ‘‘Are your minds 
set upon righteousness, O ye congregation ?” 
If we are quite clear about that, we can face 
with calmness, with a good conscience, and 
with steady hope, the rivalries and wrang- 
lings and unrest which are, I suppose, the 
inevitable accompaniment of a new- world 
settlement, wherein a whole group of nations, 
exceedingly human in impulse and tempera- 
ment, is involved. Upon that we have a new 
gleam of light. I must not be tempted into 
talk about the League of Nations, a few years 
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ago the fantastic aspiration, or ‘‘fad,” the 
scoffers said, of a handful of windy enthu- 
siasts; now the accepted policy, the defined 
programme, of nearly all the foremost states- 
men of Europe and America. The change of 
sentiment upon that matter alone is the most 
wonderful and the most thankworthy of the 
unexpected outcomes of the war. Slow and 
even troublous may be its growth into final 
effective shape. But that it will come to pass 
I have myself no manner of doubt. 


. . . We trust it comes from Thee 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


We saw, a few minutes ago, that the revela- 
tion of these years has been the capacity which 
lies hidden in what we call the ordinary man. 
He has shewn it gloriously, convincingly, in 
the trench and on the sea. It is his to shew 
it now, and he must and will, in the upbuild- 
ing which comes after. For ‘“righteousness,” 
when the call rang out, we went to war. ‘If 
we fought for an ideal during the war’”—they 
are the words of Lord Grey a week ago—“ If 
we fought for an ideal during the war, can we — 
not work for the ideal after the war?” And if 

anywhere on earth, it is at a nerve-centre like 
Oxford that that can be done. We are told 
that our University is to have in the coming 
year a larger enrolment of men than at any 
time in its history. What sort of men? For 
the most part men armed with an experience 
which no generation has ever had before, an 
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experience already fruitful in an earnestness of 
purpose and a force of character marking a 
God-given equipment for the wide and varied 
battlefields which lie ahead. They are to be 
battles for “righteousness” in its largest 
sense: righteousness in the whole relation 
of man to man, group to group, nation to 
nation ; righteousness, too, in the closer rela- 
tions of social life. We need at all times, and 
most of all when nerves are over-strained, 
a sensitive honourableness in the relation of 
man to woman, On that field the bugle-call is 
ringing clear as we try, in days of resettle- 
ment, to marshal our powers and to further 
all that makes for the joint life of manhood at 
its strongest and womanhood at its worthiest. 
In such fields we are to see in these post-war 
days whether “righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” There is no question, 
happily, about the equipment in valour. We 
have heard this morning about the lives 
offered and the lives laid down. The Oxford 
University Roll of Service contains the names 
of about twelve thousand men, of whom more 
than one-fifth have lost their lives. Of the 
sixteen who won the Victoria Cross nine 
gave their lives. These records are yours, 
are ours, are Britain’s, for ever. We shall 
have them ere long in detailed record, and 
they will live imperishably. To such experi- 
ence, already garnered and brought, or brought 
back, to Oxford, our annals furnish of course 
no parallel whatever. Three centuries ago 
O 
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there were long days of warfare on and round 
our city walls, and there is no war in which 
England was ever concerned but had its bear- 
ing on the University and its life. But all is 
different to-day. We are girding ourselves, 
old and young, to a larger and worthier task ~ 
than was ever ours. We come to it hallowed 
—men and women alike—by the sacred sorrows, 
sacred yet proud, which have shadowed our 
every college, our every home. We come to 
it strengthened, uplifted, yet inspired, by the 
glory of our great enlistment, our great 
achievement, in a cause which was and is 
the cause of righteousness. See to it, I bid 
you, see to it that that note be not forgotten. 
See to it that it still rings out, rings on. It 
is much harder now. Righteousness: its 
assertion in the great settlement has to be 
clear, indisputable, stern. But for righteous- 
ness’ sake there must be no shred of mere 
vindictiveness. To stand to that principle in 
the imbroglio and tangle of affairs to-day must 
tax beyond words the powers of Christian 
statesmanship. Let us who form the back- 
ground, the basis, the public opinion, which 
these statesmen need, give them the aid of 
our whole strength as God shall shew us how. 
Let Oxford, as a centre and guide of English 
thought, do her part worthily, Christianly. 
We look forward across the years. We ask 
what posterity will say. Will the men of to- 
day, shall we ourselves, emerge from that test 
a century hence with the character which we 
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should wish to bear? Brothers, it depends 
in no small measure upon:you whether the 
“righteousness” which exalteth a nation shall 
have been so surely, so simply, our contention 
that the nation shall indeed on the page of 
history stand thus high. 


Eternal God, to whom such praise is due, 

When arms are stayed and the world’s battles cease, 
Teach us our ancient service to renew, 

Our vows accept, our loyalty increase ; 
And keep us still to Truth and Honour true, 

Wise, faithful, just, in the great days of Peace. 


And there is a verdict higher, less fallible, 
than the verdict of posterity. To the seer on 
Patmos eighteen centuries ago was vouchsafed 
a glorious vision. He sees One whom he calls 
“The King of the Nations”—the King, that 
is, who rules and guides in righteousness the 
different nations of the earth. Before Him 
are those who have held their own against 
wrong, be it tyranny or unfaithfulness or 
greed. It is on a sea of glass, mingled with 
fire, the footing, that is, of triumphant purity, 
victorious honesty, under the purging disci- 
pline of fiery test. Those who thus prevail 
have the song of Moses and of the Lamb. 
They unite, that is, their thanksgivings with 
God’s people of ancient days, victorious against 
Egypt, her corruption and her gods. And, 
more sacred far, they join with Him, their 
living Lord, who died that they might live, 
and who against the world’s impurity and 
wrong rides forth with them conquering and 
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to conquer—The Lord our Righteousness, 
the Prince of Peace. There, rightly under- 
stood, lies, for our daily life as Christian men, 
the fulfilment of what the Psalmist saw when 
righteousness and peace had kissed each other. 
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THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING’ 


WE are met at a great hour in the world’s life. 
It is for an intensely solemn purpose. Our 
service to-day stands out by itself as com- 
memorating what is literally the greatest event 
in human history. Many a time in our long 
island story the men and women of England 
have gathered here to give thanks for victory 
and peace. The Armada, Blenheim, Waterloo, 
Sebastopol, are examples of such occasions. 
The very first service to which these actual 
walls, then fresh and white from the mason’s 
chisel, gave echo was the thanksgiving for a 
famous peace. But never, never till to-day 
have King and Queen and princes come hither 
to give thanks, along with Lords and Commons, 
with Navy and Army and airmen, with states- 
men and governors from the King’s Dominions 
overseas, with kinsmen from the great Republic 
of the West, with Ambassadors from friendly 
States, and, newest of all, with banded com- 
panies of men and women workers enrolled 
for active ministries of war or peace. That 
answers to the vastness of the hour. And 


1 Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, July 6, 1919. 
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to-day this gathered multitude stands together, 
sings together, kneels together —for what ? 
Not just in order to say how we rejoice that 
this mightiest of all wars is ended, and that 
peril is rolled away and victory is won, but in 
order, as members of Christ’s Society on earth, 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, side by side, 
to give definite, thoughtful, loyal recognition 
to the Lord God Almighty for what He has 
done for us in the years of war and their 
issue in a victorious peace. “The Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth.” “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” 

We need no preacher’s words to-day. Our 
hearts are full. The vision sets them aflame. 
Look back. Look round. Look onward. On 
this very day one year ago King and Queen 
were kneeling where they kneel this morning, 
and the arches overhead were filled with our 
chanted thanks to God for twenty-five com- 
pleted years of wedded life and love and leader- 
ship. And while we were kneeling here the 
guns were thundering on the Western battle- 
front; armies were rolling up for the second 
Battle of the Somme, and in Italy and the 
East the banks and plains of the Piave and 
the Jordan and the Tigris were still alive with 
war. Carry your thoughts one year further 
back to a more local and passing thing. It 
was on the morrow of this day two years ago 
that there fell on us the disquiet of the great 
air-raid upon London, in vivid contrast with 
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our jubilant streets to-day. Back yet another 
year. It was this opening July week in 1916, 
three years ago, which has given imperishable 
fame to woods and villages in what were once 
the lovely valleys of the Somme—Mametz, 
Thiépval, Contalmaison, and the rest. Yet 
one more memory. It was in the torrid weeks 
of an A2gean July just four years ago that the 
world’s records of heroism were being enriched 
by what Gallipoli can tell. 

It is by that backward look along the years 
that we appraise aright the spirit of thanks- 
giving which is rightly ours to-day, not 
merely—to some of us not mainly—thanks- 
giving that it is all over. We are proudly 
thankful not only for the peace which has been 
won, but for the price at which we won it. 
The glad self-sacrifice of those, among our 
best in power and promise, whose young, 
strong, eager lives were unhesitatingly given 
for our country’s honour and for the bettering 
of the world, is an enduring asset in the 
treasure- house of what we reverently hold 
most dear, and not less the offering of those 
whose buoyant manhood has been scarred and 
marred by what war has wrought, and whom, 
present with us still, we reverence for what 
they too have done for us all.’ 

Our gaze passes from what has happened 
to what is happening, or is about us, now. 


2 It may be noted that the great Altar-frontal, newly given to St. 
Paul’s, which sets forth in symbol, with great delicacy of thought and 
touch, the meaning of Christ’s own sacrifice, is the handiwork of 
sorely wounded men. 
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What do we see as the guerdon which our 
brave men have won for us? We call it peace. 
And peace means not simply the ending of 
strife, but the spirit, the conditions into which 
whatsoever things are just and pure and whole- 
some can flourish and abound. Is that what 
we have won? If not, there is something 
amiss, something which needs fashioning still. 
But, please God, what we have secured by 
these years of unutterable stress is and shall 
be just that. Whole-heartedly we mean it so 
to be for our land and other lands as well. 

I stand here, I speak here, to-day as one’ 
who, believing in our Master’s promise, is 
bold to maintain —despite all our qualms ; 
despite, nay, because of, our experience—that 
in His good time the ending of war between 
Christian peoples is a thing attainable. Slow. 
and halting are our steps upon His way, but 
the victories of Jesus Christ among the sons 
of men are manifold, are visible, are proven 
well. The world with all its wrongs is better 
than it was. Bit by bit its evils wane. May 
it perhaps be that in the very horribleness of 
these five hideous years we have seen as of 
old that the evil spirit can tear its victim before 
it be cast out? « Peace, be still!” To that 
vision, dim still and hazy and uncertain, our 
eyes turn as we look forward wistfully into the 
unborn years, It is still a thing unfashioned. 
But in our prayers at least it has its firm 
place. “Thy kingdom come.” Does any one 
as he offers that prayer—our Master’s Prayer 
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—mean a kingdom among men wherein war is 
still to be the arbiter? And if not? If not, 
it depends on those who pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come,” for “The kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

And so, along with prayer and vision, there 
comes effort—clear, sustained, robust, believing. 
To that resolve, that effort, we have as a people 
set our hand. A League_of Nations must be 
no mere theory of Statesmen. It is to be the 
people’s pact. So far as in us lies, we are 
answerable before God and man that it live 
and grow; and the people—you and J, that is 
—must be worthy to be its artificers ; a people 
of clean life, of sensitive honour between 
man and man, of ready recognition of ‘the 
other man’s” side—a people keen at home in 
mutual service and therefore strong in contri- 
bution to the common pact among the nations 
of the earth. 

Now all that is not going to come about of 
a sudden. “If the vision tarry, wait for it.” 
Bethlehem brought a new message to man- 
kind : 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong— 


but Christendom mayhap is still young as 
compared with what its life shall be. With 
chastened and yet eager heart we are thank- 
ing God to-day for what ‘these five years have 
brought us; for the trust of championship on 
behalf of what is just and of good report ; for 
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the ready self-offering of our worthiest and 
the dauntless valour of their gift; for the 
intrepidity and resource of our high command ; 
for the victory that has been won; and for 
the achievement of civilian leaders too—the 
nobly persistent toil of statesmen who, through 
tangles dense enough to daunt the stoutest 
heart, have wrought and tramped and even 
hewed their way to an outlet, or towards an 
outlet, a pathway of permanent peace. The 
pathway may be rugged still. It may want, I 
think it will want, consideration and adjust- 
ment here and there as the months or years 
run on. But it is achieved, and we can go 
forward in thankfulness and hope to the tasks 
which lie immediately ahead, Outstanding, 
surely, among these is the task of staying 
throughout Europe, if we may, one of the dark- 
est ravages of war, the scourge and spectre 
of impending famine. Great tracts, we are 
told, are in want of daily bread. The obliga- 
tion rests upon us all, as a nation and as men. 

We start with the new joy of a fellowship 
widened and deepened by the stern discipline 
of these strenuous years. The bonds are 
strong. Some of them are new. We shall 
need them all if we are to stand together 
aright— 


To find, to fashion, and fulfil 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 


We have won the peace for which we strove. 
We thank God for it here and now. May He 
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give us, as He only can, the grace to use it 
worthily. We kneel together to-day, King 
and people, in fresh dedication of ourselves 
as a nation to the service of the Lord Christ. 
It is not mere aspiration, mere feeling, that we 
want, but firm, unflinching will: 


We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees: 

Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed! 
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ADDRESS GIVEN ON THE. OCCASION 
OF THE SILVER-WEDDING DAY OF 
THE KING AND QUEEN! 


On this day, at this hour, twenty-five years 
ago, in the Chapel of St. James’ Palace, we 
loyally wished and prayed God-speed to 
wedded man and wife. We sang together 
the benedictory words of the ancient psalm, 
“O well is thee, and happy shalt thou be.” 
That benediction fills our hearts again to-day. 
Not the thunders and the horrors of the 
greatest war which has ever darkened the 
world can weaken the meaning of the words 
or defeat their hope. 

Good it is that toa people under fearful test 
and strain a beam of heaven-sent joy should 
pierce the cloud—a beam not distinctive 
of Royalty; a beam which can irradiate any 
Christian home. And home life, upon which, 
after all, nearly everything depends, has in 
war-days a peculiar pathos, a new sacredness ; 
for it is everywhere consecrated by sacrifice. 

Thought turns to-day to the central home 
of English life. The domestic gladness of 
King and Queen is more than a private joy. 
Whatsoever concerns the Royal home is the 


1 St, Paul’s Cathedral, July 6, 1918. 
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people’s ‘possession. The mutual privilege, 
the mutual responsibility of wedded life, finds 
a parallel in the Sovereign’s relation to his 
people. The common joys, the common 
sorrows of King and people, are uplifted in 
the mutual society, help and comfort which 
the one ought to have of the other both in 
prosperity and adversity. In England to-day, 
if ever on earth, that witness is true. 

Eight years of sovereignty; four of them 
crowded with busy and even anxious question- 
ings—constitutional, political, industrial, social 
—calling for coolness of brain, for straight un- 
flurried vision, for quiet adherence to what is 
pure and true. Then four years spent under 
the overwhelming, the unutterable strain of a 
world-war. Upon none surely in the four 
hundred millions of our Empire has a heavier 
burden been laid. But the key to kingliness 
is given in our Master’s words, that the 
chiefest among us shall be servant of all. 
And the glad trust of a responsive people and 
the steadying strength of all that we mean by 
“home” have lightened the load, and to-day, 
with thankfulness and hope, we bear that 
joint life, in its simplicity, its straightforward 
sympathy, and its Christian purpose, before 
the God of Love, who knows and cares and 
guides. We do not so bring it in vain. 


For thrones and peoples are as waifs that swing, 
And float or fall, in endless ebb or flow: 
But who love best have best the grace to know 
That Love, by right divine, is deathless king. 


ADDRESS GIVEN IN THE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE TO THE OFFICERS AND 
MEN OF THE OVERSEAS FORCES 
WHO HAD FALLEN IN THE WAR’ 


Our solemn service to-day has no parallel or 
close precedent in the history of the world. 
For we are commemorating before God some- 
thing which never happened until now among 
the sons of men. Many times there have been 
great wars. Many times has the world wit- 
nessed splendid fellowship and heroic devotion 
unto the death. But now, now only, has there 
come to pass what you and I have seen. 

An Empire, a Commonwealth, vast beyond 
the dreams of any seer of other days—an 
Empire, a Commonwealth, with roots planted 
deep in every region of the round world — 
felt itself suddenly athrob with one impulse, 
one eager, prayerful purpose, one unshakable 
resolve: to prevent a great wrong; to stand 
for what is just and true. Aflame with that 
resolve, they rallied from our circumference 
in every clime to what in no mere figure 

1 Westminster Abbey, May 24, 1919. 
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of speech we call the Motherland, and gave 
themselves ungrudgingly for the high emprise. 
Dauntlessly, tirelessly, they accomplished it, and 
the world, strengthened now and equipped 
for worthier deeds and a nobler life than any 
we have yet known, is hallowed above all 
by the sacrifice we commemorate in thankful- 
ness and prayer to-day. Thousands of stalwart 
men, who in the springtime of their radiant 
manhood had been our glory and our hope 
for the coming years on the fertile plains 
and mountain slopes of Canada, or in the vast 
lands under the Southern Cross, have unflinch- 
ingly laid down their lives that the world may 
be a bettered world, and may be secured 
against a high-handed wrong. We know it. 
And reverently we pay our tribute of thanks- 
giving. We thank God and we thank them, 
as in renewed hope and strength we bid our 
sons and daughters go forward. 

Let no man say henceforth that the Colonies, 
the Dominions of these later years, have no 
history. They share—they have always shared 
—our history, the long and glorious story 
which this Abbey tells. It is theirs—theirs 
in Toronto and Sydney and Cape Town, no 
less than ours in London. But now they 
have made their own besides; and when men 
tell, in centuries to come, of Gallipoli and 
Vimy Ridge and Villers- Bretonneux and 
Ypres, it will be for the indomitable prowess 
and the selfless devotion of the men of Canada 
and Australia, the men of New Zealand, South 
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Africa and Newfoundland, that they will again 
and yet again thank God. 

And so we do well, in the old Abbey to- 
day, to bear it in our hearts before Him to 
whom we pray, and to find therein the inspira- 
tion which in an ennobled Christendom is to 
guide and invigorate our efforts, as we seek to 
be made more worthy of the sacrifice which 
they offered, and to be led by the Lord Him- 
self from strength to strength. 


ADDRESS GIVEN IN THE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE TO —THE SAILORS We 
HAD FALLEN IN THE WAR’ 


Turee hundred years ago the world’s greatest 
poet wrote of England as— 


This sceptred isle, 
This fortress built by nature for herself ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


To-day we remember, we thank God for, 
what our island seas have seen of heroic and 
tireless devotion on the part of gallant men, 
under conditions more perilous and more 
exacting than can be pictured by one in a 
thousand of those for whose safety they un- 
flinchingly offered and laid down their lives. 

Never more surely than in these five incom- 
parable years has the well-being of England 
depended upon her sons who were afloat. But 
this time it has been the well-being not of our 
British Isles, but of the world. 

And so we do well, King and Queen and 
people, to remember before God in our great 
Cathedral, over the graves of Nelson and 

1 St. Paul’s Cathedral, June 13, 1919. 
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Collingwood, what these men have done and 
given. “These men.” Not the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy only, but those aboard 
every other. craft as well. There has perhaps 
never been anything nobler, anything more 
steadily magnanimous—strange as that epithet 
would sound to them—than the daily, nightly 
courage, the cheerful resource, the sleepless 
vigil, say of the crew of a mine-sweeper on 
the North Sea in mid-winter, or of those who 
manned a tug for towing war-freight from 
Thames to Tigris. 


Whether their fame centuries long should ring 
They cared not over much, 

But cared greatly to serve God and the King, 
And keep the Nelson touch. 


And passed content, leaving to us the pride 
Of lives obscurely great. 


It is only by slow degrees that we have 
come to know what things went on at sea 
every day, every night, during the long-drawn 
war. The heroisms of peril and of patience 
had to be firmly hidden from our eyes. We 
men and women at home went about our work 
in dusty street and mart or on rural hillside 
wondering, praying, sometimes listening, but 
without the knowledge which is now proudly 
ours. The tense strain, the splendid self- 
restraint of the men in the great ships held 
in leash; the monotony, unrelaxed but eager, 
of Harwich, of Rosyth, or Scapa Flow; the 
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keen vigil of the dark patrol; we know them 
now ; we could only guess before. 

And all the while we were paying bit by 
bit, man by man, in the cause of right, the 
ruthless tribute of a great war. Young lives, 
the pride and sunshine of countless homes, 
buoyantly, fearlessly offered, manfully laid 
down. We solemnly recall to-day that splen- 
dour¥of glad service. We have given of our 
sea forces some fifty-seven thousand lives, the 
very pick of our British youth and manhood, 
and for the nobility of their sacrifice we rever- 
ently thank God. 

Centuries hence, men will tell of the exploits 
of Gallipoli or Jutland, and of the skilled stra- 
tegy and the fertile resourcefulness of our high 
command. The hulk of the River Clyde 
upon the Turkish beach, the great deed 
of the Marines upon the Mole of Zeebrugge, 
will live in poetry and prose. The Army 
is ever foremost to testify that its task 
in Flanders or the East, nobly planned and 
stoutly done, was made possible only by the 
dauntless skill which guarded the waters 
untiringly for the ceaseless passage of arma- 
ments and men. No other record like to this 
stands in the annals of the seas. 

And, brothers, we all know it, it has been 
worth while. It is worth while. We have 
lived through large days, large doings, at a 
great juncture in the history of mankind, 
Through the testing fires we have striven to 
reach the height of an ennobling trust. And 
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we are not afraid, as we ponder that sacrifice 
and all that it means—we are not afraid, weak 
and wayward though we be, to link it with 
our prayers for the bettering of the world, 
for the coming of the Kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace. 


ADDRESS GIVEN IN THE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE TO THE NAVAL AND 
MILITARY CHAPLAINS WHO HAD 
FALLEN IN THE WAR! 


Time after time in these absorbing weeks of 
memory, resolve and hope, we have joined in 
thanking God for the dauntless energy, the 
tireless devotion, the gallant death of men 
belonging to one or another of our fighting 
forces whether by land or sea or air. To-day 
we are engaged in a like commemoration, but 
we strike a rather different note. 

When the tocsin sounded over Europe on 
those fateful August nights five years ago, and 
we knew or dimly guessed what the coming 
years must bring to pass of human strain and 
suffering and death, it was immediately clear 
how vast and varied, at home and abroad, 
would be the trust laid upon us whose high 
calling it is to minister in the things of 
God to the souls of men. Forthwith rose 
eager rivalry for the privilege of ministering 
in the foremost post of peril among the 

1 Westminster Abbey, June 27, 1919. 
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wounded, the dying and the dead. To the 
Bishops of the Church of England and to the 
leaders of every Christian Church it fell to 
distribute our spiritual force aright—say on 
the fields of France and of the East, or in our 
far-flung lines of ships upon the heaving sea, 
or in the parishes of the motherland. In our 
English streets and villages, for those with 
eyes to see, ordinary folk had a claim, a call, 
upon the output of every ounce of effort we 
clergy could contribute towards making and 
keeping our home-life strong and calm and 
clean—the home-life upon which so much must 
turn. We had of course no precedent to guide 
us, no sure prophetic eye to see with certainty 
in what field or form of service the needs of 
our men and those dear to them would be 
greatest. 

To-day when our thoughts centre on what 
happened in and behind the battle-lines, and 
we are thanking God for the devotion shewn 
and the lives laid down, we remember too 
the self-surrender of the many, who, with eyes 
cast longingly across the sea, could bid their 
brothers who went out a glad God-speed, and 
then set themselves unmurmuringly to the 
more prosaic, the less adventurous, and yet 
the quite necessary task of ministering daily, 
nightly, as guides and messengers of cheer 
and consolation in the long hospital wards, or 
among the stricken and bewildered flocks at 
home. 

To-day and here, what we thank God for 
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is the work—faithful, if need arose, unto death 
—of those whose ministry was wrought among 
the thousands of our lads in the camps and 
battlefields abroad, or at teeming ports and 
bases, or out upon the sea. Our foremost 
generals bear glowing witness to what that 
service by the “padre” came to mean, and 
how its range and its effect grew and grew 
from strength to strength. 

In the Church of England more than seven 
thousand clergy offered themselves for whole- 
time service with the troops. Commission 
was given to three thousand and sixty. One 
hundred of these laid down their lives. One 
hundred and seventy-eight were wounded or 
disabled, and our annals are enriched for 
Church and people by the recorded heroism 
of not a few. The other Churches of our 
land have, of course in proportion, their cor- 
responding facts. With them our link has 
grown closer as in face of the great issues of 
life and death we have worked together. Let 
that cementing bond grow ever stronger. 

Our opportunity has been incalculably great. 
Whatever blunders or inadequacies or lack of 
vision marred our effort at the first, the Oppor- 
tunity has been increasingly grasped and used, 
The gain is real, and it abides. The Church’s 
living hold on English manhood, terribly as it 
still falls short, has grown stronger. Christ’s 
message to our lads has been told afresh, and 
not in vain. Up and down the land a fellow- 
ship of mutual knowledge and mutual trust is 
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now aflame, with larger outlook, manlier sym- 
pathy, and a new-found loyalty to our Lord. 
See to it, see to it, brothers, that henceforth 
it shall never wane, and that the National 
Church shall be more and more the Church 
of the people. It is the outcome of an oppor- 
tunity under the simple and therefore perhaps 
the more inspiring guidance, in the fields of 
France, of a chief whom to know is to respect 
and love. And we are thinking not only of 
our Western front. Gallipoli, Salonika, Egypt, 
Palestine, the Tigris, Italy, have a correspond- 
ing tale to tell: everywhere lives of glad 
ministry unstintedly given, and, where the 
supreme call came, ungrudgingly laid down. 

These years have “instructed us unto the 
kingdom of heaven.” Out of their store- 
house we have drawn “things new and old,” 
new resolves and plans and efforts for the 
right telling and the right using of the old 
message of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. And for those who have passed 
into the larger world beyond, we commend 
the keeping of their souls to the Faithful 
Creator and Most Merciful Saviour. Let us 
give thanks unto our Lord God. 
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